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Baltimore, March, 1888. 


THE STUDY OF OLD DANISH. 

By the establishment of the Danish Union 
of the University-Jubilee (Universitets-Jubi- 
laeets danske Samfund), in 1881, the study of 
Old Danish received a great impulse, and the 
works published by this society since then 
have revealed in part the importance of this 
branch of the Scandinavian languages. 
Though at present few persons outside of 
Denmark have interested themselves in this 
direction, the time cannot be very far distant 
when this younger sister of Old Norse will 
find a place in every Scandinavian course. 
That some knowledge of Old Danish is 
_ necessary to a thorough study of the Scandi- 
navian languages, no one can deny, and now 
that this publishing society has applied itself 
with as much diligence and scholarly skill to 
the providing of material, no worker in this 
field can longer neglect this branch of his 
subject. For the phonologist the oportunities 
are especially good. Only the introductory 
work has been done, and no one yet knows 
the extent to which individual inquiries may 
be carried. The Scandinavian influence upon 
the English language, further, is but im- 
perfectly understood ; we learn much from the 
Old Norse, but I venture to prophesy that in 
the next decade more light will be thrown 


upon the subject from a study of Old Danish - 


than can ever be gained from that of the Old 
Norse. The Old Danish inflectional forms 
show, even from a superficial examination, 
much closer resemblances to the correspond- 
ing forms in English than do those of Old 
Norse, and the same may be said of the vo- 


cabulary. The exact value of Old Danish as — 


an aid to the study of English can of course 


be determined only after careful and thorough | 
investigation, but everything points at the . 


out-set to a brilliant future for this new 
** Fach.”’ 


The study of Old Danish is to be advocated | 


wholly from a linguistic point of view. Its 


literary value, outside of Denmark, will always - 


be slight. In connection with the develop- 
ment of Danish literature, such study may be 
of great interest and importance, but not even 
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the most patriotic Dane would compare these 
early remains with the imperishable monu- 
ments of Icelandic literature. By English 
and American scholars, Old Danish will be 
studied chiefly for the light it may. throw on 
the English language; but if our efforts in 
this direction meet with any success, surely 
the labor will be well spent. 

Hitherto our Scandinavian studies have 
been altogether too one-sided and partial. 
In our study of Icelandic we have paid too 
little regard to the modern tongue (though 
Dr. W. H. Carpenter may be cited as a nota- 
ble exception); in our study of Danish we 
have altogether neglected the language in its 
earlier stages. Scandinavian researches have 
not been in the highest sense scientific, that 
is, comparative. In our study of Danish, 
again, we have paid little regard to dialectic 
differences, satisfying ourselves with a more 
or less thorough knowledge of the present 
literary language. If the study of the Scandi- 
navian languages is to make any headway, it 
must embrace all sides of the question. Let 
the development of Danish be compared with 
that of Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; 
let the several dialects of each language be 
compared with one another; and let these 
results be compared with our own language ; 
then, and not till then, will the Scandinavian 
languages be thoroughly understood and their 
influence on English clearly seen. We are 
apt to forget that the Danes that invaded Eng- 
land at different times, could not all have 
spoken the same dialect, and even if we do 
realize this important fact, our insufficient 
knowledge of these dialects often stands in 
the way. 

The work of the Danish society has been 
hitherto wholly local, confined to the study of 
Danish for itself and without regard to its 


connection with English. This, of course, is 


necessary at the beginning; we must first 
collect our material before we can draw any 
sound conclusions ; a thorough knowledge of 
the language must precede any inquiry as to 
its outside influences. The time is not yet 
ripe for any startling disclosures, but in the 
meanwhile, let us at least watch with interest 
this new departure in the linguistic field, and 
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let us give to these pioneers in Old Danish 
study our sympathy and encouragement. 

The publications issued during 1887 by the 
Danish Union comprise the following : 

1. O. Kalkar’s ‘“‘Ordbog til det aeldre 
danske Sprog (1300-1700).”’ This dictionary 
was begun in 1881, and is being issued in 
semi-annual parts. 

2. ‘Tobiae komedie,’ edited by S. Birket 
Smith. A Danish drama from about 1600. 

3. ‘Sprogarten pa Sejer,’ by P. K. Thor- 
sen. 

4. ‘Bidrag til en Ordbog over jyske 


Almussmal,’ by H. F. Feilberg. 
‘ Blandinger,’ consisting of short papers 
on etymological and phonetic subjects. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
Columbia College. 


| APROPOS OF LES TROIS MORS ET 
LES TROIS VIS. 
) In a foot-note to his notice of my edition of 
| the Panth2re d’ Amours (cf. Bulletin de la 
Société des anciens textes frangais, 1885, p. 96 
and Bibliotheque de [Ecole des Chartes 
XLVII, p. 186), M. Paul Meyer calls attention to 
three MSS. of the poem of Zes:trois mors et 
les trots vis, republished in the introduction to 
the Panth2re, which were unknown to me at 
the time of preparing the edition mentioned. 
M. Meyer’s note reads as follows: A propos 
du Dit de la Panthere, je ferai remarquer que 
le Dit des trois morts et des trois vifs com- 
mengant par Compains vois tu ce que Je voi, 
dont M. Topp s’est occupé p. xxx et xxx1 de 
sa préface, se trouve encore dans deux ms. du 
Musée Britannique et dans un ms. qui na- 
guéres appartenait a M. Didot; voyez le Bud/e- 
tin de la Société, 1882, pp. 46, 71-2, et 1884, p. 66. 
Concerning the last named of these MSS. I 
have no further information to offer, but hav- 
ing had an opportunity of consulting the two 
former in the library of the British Museum, I 
am in a position to indicate the few facts of 
interest disclosed by an examination of them. 
The MSS. in question are catalogued Arun- 
del 83, folio 127 (given as 128, Bull. d.1. Soc. 
d. anciens textes, 1881, p. 71, according to a 
pagination since corrected) and Egerton 945, 
folio 12 (described Bull., 1881, p. 44). The 
latter of these MSS. offers a text almost-pre- 
cisely identical, excepting slight differences of 
orthography, with that of the fourth of the five 
versions of the poem, as given in Montaiglon’s 
edition of the Adphabet de la Mort (Paris: 
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Edwin Tross, 1856), according to the MS. of 
the Paris Bib. Nat. there cited fonds de la 
Mare, No. 698822 The distinctive feature of 
this version is that it omits an introduction of 
some length, which appears, from the abrupt- 
ness of the opening lines as well as from the 
internal evidence of the fuller versions, to 
have formed an integral part of the original 
poem. Owing to the limited time at my dis- 
posal, I was able to copy from this MS. only 
some forty lines of the poem, in all of which 
portion, however, I find but two occasions for 
emending (except as regards punctuation) the 
text of Montaiglon, viz., in Il. 8 and 9, fol. a 8, 
p.7. Montaiglon here reads: 


Li tiers mors dist gu'z/ est sechiés : 
“* Je suz de mon lignage chiés,”” 


the manifestly correct reading of which is 


given in Egerton 945 as follows: 


Li tiers mors dist, gz e’ sechiez: 
Je fui de mon lignage chiez, 


The text of the other MS. (Arundel 83), 
which is closely related to that of Egerton 945, 
and begins at the same point, is in every 
respect except that of caligraphy far inferior 
to it. In fact, while the Egerton version 
numbers 144 verses, the poem has here been 
arbitrarily abridged in such a way as to occupy 
but the lower half of a single page, the upper 
portion of which is somewhat elaborately illu- 
minated with designs of the six personages 
introduced. In the left-hand column are 
ranged, in succession, the respective ‘parts’ 
of the three mor?¢s (represented in the rubric 
and enluminure as three kings), and on the 
right-hand side, in the same order, the parts of 
the three v/s (as below), each part being limit- 
ed to the first six lines of the corresponding 
passages in the Egerton redaction. The text, 
as will be seen, is somewhat stupidly though 
by no means grievously corrupt, but its very 
mediocrity and blundering, together with its 
Anglo-Norman irregularity of versification, 
afford, in consideration of its brevity and yet 
factitious completeness, a motive for printing 
in full this version of the poem. The charac- 
ters 7 (7) and w (v) are reproduced as in the 
original, but the ordinary abbreviations, which 
are few and offer no embarrassment, are 
resolved, and the punctuation regulated. By 
comparison with Montaiglon’s edition, it is 
easy to make the necessary textual emenda_ 
tions. - 


| 

| 

| 
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De uinis regibus De mortuis regibus 
Primus rex vivus Primus rex mortuus 
“ Compaynouns, veez ceo ke ieo voy? Ly premer mort dist: ‘‘ Damoysel, 

A poy ke ieo ne me devoy ; Ne ubliez pas pur sel oisel, 

De grant pour le quoer me tremble, Ne pur vos robes a orfreis, 

Ueez la treis mors ensemble, Qe vous ne tiegnez bien les leys 

Cum il sunt hidous et divers, Qe Jhesu Crist ad ordiné, 

Purriz et mangez des uers.”’ De sa seinte volenté.’’ 
Secundus rex uiuus - Secundus rex mortuus 

Le secunde dist : ‘‘ leo ay enuie, “ Seignours,”’ dis le secund mort, 

Compaynoun, de amender ma vie; ** Uerite est ke la mort 

Trop ay fet de mes volentez, Nous ad fet tiels cum nous sumus, 

Et mon quoer est entalentez E vous purirez cume nous sumus, 

De fere tant ke m’alme acorde Tut seez ia si pur ne si fin; 

Al dieu rei de misericorde.”” — Ore purueez vous devant la fin.’’ 
Tertius rex uiuus Tertius mortuus 

Ly tierz uif, ki destreint ses meins, Le tierz mort dit : “ Sachez, 

Dist: ‘ Purquei fut fet homme humeins, ~ leo fu de mon lynage chief, - 

Pur ky deit receiuere tiele perte? Princes, reys et conustables, 

Ceo fust folie trop aperte ; - Beals et riches, joyanz, mes tables ; 

Ceste folie ne fist unkes dieux, ‘ Ore su si — et si mat 

i i i grantz deduitz.” ‘ Ke noy ver ne deigne nuls. 
Si courte ioye et si grantz deduitz.”” _ y H. A. Topp. 


A FRAGMENT OF OLD ICELANDIC. 


When in Iceland, several years ago, a small 
piece of old parchment was given to the writer 
by Jén Arnason, the collector of the legends 
and folk-lore of Iceland.* Though not of 
great intrinsic worth, the gift was, in its way, 
one of no little rarity and value, intended, its 
recipient was happy to think, as a mark of 
especial esteem. Thanks to the indefatigabili- 
ty of early collectors, Arni Magnitsson at their 
head, Iceland has been as thoroughly stripped 
of her early vellums, and even of their paper 
transcripts, as though they had never existed ; 
-and beyond those preserved in the archives in 
Reykjavik and the few fragments possibly in 
the hands of some private individuals who 
know their value, there are absolutely no 
parchments of any size, sort, or condition, left 
in the country. When, accordingly, the frag- 
ment here in question was proudly exhibited 
to friends in Reykjavik, no little wonder was 
expressed that it should have been given 
away to be taken out of the land, and the Btnd- 
hearted donor was, no doubt, taken to task 
for his indiscretion. 

The vellum is the leaf of a book, written on 
both sides, 34%4x4% inches in size; the top and 
bottom are straight; on the front is a slight 
rent which does not extend through the mar- 
*Islenzkar Thjédsigur og Azfintyri. Leip- 

zig, 1862. 2 vols. 


_ places do not affect the text. 


gin; the back is ragged where it has been 
forcibly torn from the stitching, but the torn 
It is a palimp- 
sest manifestly cut down to its present size 
from a larger leaf; traces of the rubrics and of 
the original characters are plainly visible, but 
illegible; there is a small hole in the lower 
half of the page, whether in the original MS., 
or cut when it was scraped, it is impossible 
now to determine. The parchment is much 
discolored, but cleaner than most Icelandic 
vellum, early or late. The ink is black and 
the hand round and clear ; the catch-words at 
the bottoms of the pages are cursive. The 
origin of the fragment is probably to be placed 
near the middle, or, possibly, in the first half 
of the 15th century. 

From a literary point of view the contents 
of the leaf are of no value. It is simply a part 
of a homily on the Lord’s prayer—whether 
coincident or not with the one in the homily- 
book printed by Unger, Cod. A. M. 619,+ the 
writer has no means of knowing, as that book 
is not at hand. Philologically, however, the 
text is not without value, and as this fragment 
is in all probability, the only scrap of Ice- 
landic vellum in America, it is, perhaps, 
worthy of reproduction here. Its peculiarities 
of diction are those common to almost all Ice- 
landic MSS. It is, accordingly, first printed 
as nearly as possible verbatim et literatim 


and then extended, without, of course, any 
attempt at a normalization of the orthography. 


+Gammel norsk Homiliebog. Christiania, 1864. 
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unu 7 ollu folki til gagnf 7 goda | gf pu 

Drottin gud himnefk fad | ollu hru kg 

u 7 hofdingiu | 7 ollu pm fm fuerdit haf 

a@7era hndi Solgid | frid 7 sa 
| ofp ad mg kone 7 born 

| 7 put fm pu if olf war famig 

a ghd | mettu lifa allri god tygt w | 

ed | fidfemi 7 Gudhraaflu | pth bu Sialf” 

if fagt | leitid fyrft gudg Rykiff o hnf 

riettlatis pa fk allt anad yd Ulegiaft | 

Og af pu off vor fiulld | Suo fm 

ut fyr gfu voru Skulldunautu | 

Upp a uortt kita m hafa cina 


Rietta huyld 7 Sa 7 
ey purfa ad otta ft e miftreyfta| f 
mibileiha fyndane geck ei dom 


dvec a 

mr off e riett | O pu himnefki fad’ he 

Ud fhyl og f lat off vor fynd’ | 7 reika 
ff 


off ie par off vonde | pui vf 
viliu ginan Safa af hita mz bins 
arfaml’ri hialp 7 tilkomu | had.sm 
of if vid giortt moll giorndi fuc 
pm gott sm Of hfa giortt vont 7 tia 
pm af hita allu kerleka | f pui ad 
pu willt off var fynd’ 7 bt \ 7 mifgr 
ninga f gfa | 7 forlata | ef ad vw af 
hita f latu 7 f gfu pm fm off hfa git 
a moti | pra fkulld’ 7 brot | 

gn Leidd off ecki freiftni 
Lat p alldri fkie Drottin Gud himne / 


! 


| 

| | 
| | | 

| 
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Jk fad? | ad vt follu nra fynd 
e laft | on po ur Sre:ftuft | 7 


Sreiftni lydu | par ko pu 7 hialpa | 
off | o ueit off hiaftidu mz pynu het 
anda | fuovr mattu Stryda 7 sta 
nda mia mz ini hialp | moti holldi 

og blo 


heimunum og ollum folki til gagns og goda. gef pu 
Drottinn, gud, himneskr fadir, ollum herriim, konung- 
um og héfdingium, og ollum peim sem suerdit haf- 
a og er a hendi folgid, frid, sampycki og sam- 
helldi; upp a pad ad vir med uorum konum og bébrn- 
um og allu pui sem pi hefir oss undarsamlig- 
a gefid mettum lifa i allri gobri tygt, um aeverandu 
dygd, sidsemi og Gudhreslu: pui ad ph sialfr 
hefir sagt, leitid fyrst gudz rykiss oc hans 
riettletiss pa skal pad allt annad ydar tilleggiast. 
Og fyrirgef pu oss vorar skulidir, Suo sem 
vir fyrirgefum vorum skulldunautum. 
Upp a pad uortt hiarta meigi hafa eina 
rietta huyld og samuiskunnar gledi, og 
ey puifa ad ottast edr mistreysta, fyrir 
sdkum mikiletka syndanna, gack ecki-t dom 
medr oss eda riett. O, pu himneski fadir, he- 
didr skyl og fyrirlat oss vorar syndir, og reikna 
oss 


oss ecki nie tilleg par oss til vonda: pui vir 
vilium giarnan fyrirgefa af hiarta, med pinni und- 
arsamligri hialp og tilkomu, huad sem 
oss hefir verid giortt a moti; giorandi suo 
beim gott sem oss hafa giortt vont, og tia 
peim af hiarta allum kierleika; fyrir pui ad 
pu uilit oss vorar syndir og brot, og misgior- 
ninga fyrirgefa og forlata, ef ad vir af 
hiarta forlatum og fyrirgefum peim sem oss hafa giort 
a moti peira skulldir og brot. 
Inn Leidd oss ecki i freistni. 
Lat pad alldri skie, Drottinn, Gud, himne- 
skr fadir, ad vir follum i nockra synd 
edr last. Enn po uir freistumst og nockra 
Sreistni ljdum, par kom pu og hialpa 
oss, oc ueit oss hiastddu med pynum hei- 
laga anda; suo vir mettum stryda og sta- 
ada mannliga, med pinni hialp, moti holldi 


og blo 
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NOoTEs. 


I. 8. The MS. has plainly pth, which has 
been rendered, perhaps wrongly, by pvi ad. 
I. 17. The transcriber evidently first wrote in 
several words incorrectly and then wrote them 
over, as best he could, leaving behind, how- 
ever, above the words, several letters that it 
was impossible to incorporate and not easy to 
erase. II.1. Per(Sic). 11. 13,14. Whether 
nockra or nockura is scarcely to be determined 
from the abbreviated form used; cé is written 
on the analogy of ec&i, which is given in full. 

Vowels. Vowel length is indicated, but not 
consistently, by the dizresis or the second 
marks : rykiss, huyld, pynum, stryda, lyoum, 
pu and pu; but ey, Gubhreslu, samuiskun- 
nar, purfa. In “illegiast the dizresis indicates 
consonantal gemination. 

Vowel interchange. y takes the place of 7 
in: skyZ. With the dizresis or the seconds it 
stands for. in: rykiss, huyld, bynum, stry8a, 
lydum. ¥ is once written ze in: mie for u 
and v interchange: suerdit, suo, uorum, 
uortt; but vorar, vorum, uir and vir, Upp and 
upp. ei=e in: meigi for megi. vér, prn. I. 
pers. nom. pl., occurs always as vir, uir. 

Umlaut. w-umlaut occurs with its proper 
sign in: hofdingium, bornum, sokum, hia- 
stodu,; auliwalso occurs; but ollum 
three times, fo//um. 

Consonants. 7 is always written 7; it shows 
itself, as in the present language, graphically 
in: riettletiss, rietta, riett; after palatal g-& 
in: giortt and giort, misgiorninga, skie. 

T-final occurs only in: suerdit¢; it is already 
weakened to @ in: folgid, gefid, leitid, ad, 
annad, huad. 1 have, accordingly, also 
printed pad, which in this as in other MSS. is 
written 

D and @ are throughout both written d. 

Oc, ‘and,’ occurs twice, as does also og; 
otherwise it is represented by the sign 7, 
which has been transcribed og. 

Consonantal gemination occurs incorrectly 
in the following places: “# in: uortt, giortt 
twice, but also giort. // in: samhelldi, skull- 
dir, helldr, uillt, alldri, skulldunautum, holl- 
di. dd (for 00) in: Leidd. ss-final in: rykiss, 
riettletiss. 

Wo. H. CARPENTER. 


Columbia College. 


SIGFRIED— ARMINIUS. 


It is of course no new idea that the hero of 
German history and the hero of the Norse and 
German saga are the same person. Arminius, 
the chief figure in their national life, would 
otherwise be unrepresented in their popular 
traditions, while we know from Tacitus that 
he was one of the chief subjects of the songs 
of that time. It is intrinsically improbable 
both that so great a man as Arminius should 
wholly vanish from the minds of those who 
owed to him their national existence, and that 
Sigfried should not have some such historic 
representation as we know existed for Dietrich, 
Etzel, and others. These considerations led 
German scholars as far back as Mone, half a 
century ago, to suggest their identity, though 
itmust be confessed without sufficient proof. 
The first to bring the matter to a point where 
it could claim to be more than a fancy was 
Vigfusson, in his volume of Essays on Jacob 
Grimm’s birthday. Much, however, that he 
suggested was not of a character to commend 
his thesis, and several points remained still 
untouched, so that it is not superfluous to 
examine the subject once more, and briefly to 
summarize the grounds on which their identi- 
ty is based. 

I am indebted for much of what follows to 
the kindness and generosity of Professor 
Kluge of Jena, without whose assistance I 
should have been unable to offer the greater 
part of what I believe to be new in this paper. 

THE NAMEs’ What was Arminius’ German 
name? Whatever it was, it was not Hermann, 
which would have given in Latin *Cherman- 
nus. Arminius is the name of a Roman gens, 
otherwise not unknown to history, which, we 
may suppose, adopted Arminius during his 
stay in Italy in childhood. But we have a 
clue to his German name in that of his father, 
Sigemerus. His uncle also had a name of 
which the first part Sige- was the same, so 
that this Sige- is obviously a family name, and 
it is no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that, like his father and his uncle, Arminius 
was named Sige. 

Arminius had a brother whom the Latins 
called Flavius. If we seek for a High Ger- 
man name of equivalent meaning we shall 
find it in the O. H. G. Fizzil, and this is of 


| 
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course the O. E. Fitela of Beowulf 879 and 889, 
where, as might have been expected in an in- 
terpolated passage, Sigemund, the father of 
the Sigfried of the saga, is confused with his 
son. 

Arminius’ wife is called by Strabo Thusnelda. 
This is no German name, but it seems to point 
to a name ending in -hilde; Sigfried’s wives 
were Brunhild and Crimhild. Arminius’ 
father was Sigemerus; Sigemerus’s was Sige- 
mund. 

Of course it is not claimed that this partial 
correspondence is proof, but it may encourage 
us to consider the question of the places where 
the chief events of their lives took place. 

THE Paces. Arminius, as we know, was 
a Westphalian, or at any rate from the right 
bank of the Rhine; but where did Sigfried 
come from? The answer comes from a rather 
unlikely looking source. A certain Norseman, 
Nicholas, wrote a guide book for pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, when I donot know, but he died 
in 1159. Inthis book, published in ‘Symbolz 
ad Geographiam Medii /Evi, Kopenhagen, 
1821,’ he says ‘‘Thence,’’ i. e. from Pader- 
born, ‘‘are four days’ journey to Mayence; 
between is a village called Horus. Another 
is called Kiliandr, and there is the Gnitaheath 
where Sigurd killed Fafnir.’’? Horus is the old 
Horohfis on the Diemel. Kiliandr is Kaldern 
on the Lahn, an old name for which is Calan- 
tra. Here then the Germans placed Sigfried. 
The Norse Edda calls him Hunskr, not, as one 
might suppose, the Hun, (for how couldsuch a 
name be given him as an honorable epithet by 
the Germans?) but the Hin. This, however, 
was the name of atribe that originally occu- 
pied this very region in the valleys of the 
Diemel and the Lahn, and has left traces of 
itself in many names of places, hills, and 
streams. There is the river Hauna, the town 
Hunfeld, the village Hiinhahn, two castles 
Hunburg and two Hiinenburg, two Hii- 
nischeburg, a Hiineburg, and several others 
(See Vilmar’s Idiotikon von Kurhessen, Mar- 
burg und Leipzig, 1883, p. 178). The saga 
there is in complete accord with the history 
as to the place of their birth. Whether there 
is any possibility of identifying the slaying of 
Fafnir with the defeat of Varus in the Teuto- 
burgerwald I will not examine at present. It 
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will be better to consider the general course 
of their lives and see what points of accord 
can be found there. 

THEIR Lives. While Arminius was still an 
infant his father died. Sigfried was in the 
older Saga a posthumous child, and in the 
later Saga his father plays no part. Arminius 
spent his boyhood in Italy; Sigfried away 
from home with Mime, each learning the art 
that was to make them famous, and each 
giving little promise in boyhvod of future 
greatness. After Arminius had defeated the 
Romans he married the person whom, for lack 
of a better name, we must call Thusnelda. 
He carried her away by force from her father 
Segestus, and when her father had afterward 
recovered her and guarded her in his castle, 
Arminius endeavored to take it by storm. 
Sigfried, after killing the dragon, took as it 
were by force Brunhild from the fiery ‘‘ Shield- 
burg.’”’ 

Crimhild may stand for Arminius’ second 
wife ;.and as she was the innocent cause of 
domestic strife and Sigfried’s treacherous 
murder, so Arminius was killed by his relations 
as the result of family quarrels and mutual 
jealousies. 

Each died young, in the flower of youthful 
promise. Arminius was but thirty-seven. 
We shall hardly reckon the Sigfried of the 
saga asso old. Each left one son. Arminius 
died in exile in Italy ; Sigfried in a foreign land, 
at Etzel’s court. 

The serious difficulty remains. How can 
the chief event of Arminius’ life, one might say 
of German history, be passed over in silence? 
Why do we hear nothing of Varus? But 
while this question waits for an answer we 
may at least say that the connection between 
Arminius and Sigfried is as close as that 
between the Dietrich of the Saga and the 
historic Theodoric of Verona. 


BENJ. W. WELLS. 


Jena, Germany. 


CL, GL> TL, DL IN ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIA TION. 
In Notes vol. II, No. 8 (pp. 222 f:), Prof. 


Tolman called attention to the pronunciation 
of initial c/ and g/ as ¢/ and d/ in English 
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words. This observation is by no means a 
new one. In his large Dictionary, edition 1828, 
Webster states that c/ is to be pronounced #7. 
As we do not have this edition at hand we 
quote the following passage from Marsh’s 
Lectures on the English Language, 5th 
edition p. 350. ‘‘An extraordinary instance 
of this confusion (¢ and #) occurs in the re- 
marks on pronunciation prefixed to the 
edition of Webster’s large Dictionary, printed 
in 1828. In that essay, the lexicographer 
whose most conspicuous defects were certain- 
ly not those of the ear, after having devoted a 
lifetime to the study of English orthoepy and 
etymology, informs the student that the 
letters c/answering to &/are pronounced as if 
written 47; clear, clean, are pronounced ¢ear, 
tlean. Gl is pronounced d/; glory is pro- 
nounced dlory.’’ Webster certainly went 
too far in his statement and seems to have 
silently acknowledged it by the omission in 
the lateredition. For the following physiolog- 
ical explanation, proving the possibility of a 
change from c/ to ¢#, we cannot claim any 
originality, but shall try to show of how 
frequent occurrence this phenomenon is in 
different languages. 

The different ¢ sounds, from the interdental 
to the cerebral, have in common that the 
closure is formed through the tip of the 
tongue, while the 4 is produced at the root 
of the tongue. That the forward ¢ closure 
is substituted for the velar, is constantly 
observed with children whose powers of 
articulation are imperfectly developed, even 
in words without consonantal combinations, 
and was already mentioned by Quintilian I, 
x1, 5. The language of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands is said to lack a distinction 
between ¢ and &. . Protestant missionaries 
write regularly 4, while the French put it 
down as ¢. Of what character this peculiar 
sound is, I have not been able to find out. 
Byrne (Principles of structure of language I, 
223) describes it as ‘‘a mere catch in the 
throat.’’ We shall, I think, hardly be able to 
pronounce this sound where the ¢ and & 
articulations haye blended, without a parasitic 
J after it. 

If the is immediately followed by sounds 
for the utterance of which the middle part of 


the tongue has to be raised towards the roof 
of the mouth, the closure is of course apt to 
be affected by it, and to come nearer the back 
part of the tongue, while in the case of the 
&, the velar closure advances in the same 
manner towards the hard palate. This is the 
case with palatal vowels, and with /, r, #; they 
account for the change of ¢>c as well as of 
c>t. In Swedish, & before palatal vowels is 
pronounced as &%, e. g. Ail (cuneus), Ayss 
(osculum)=@i/, Hyss; this corresponds exact- 
ly to Low German dialectic pronunciation, for 
instance in the province of Westpreussen, 
where sounds like int, kien (taeda)=72, 
kiste=tjist, etc. Rask teaches the pronuncia- 
tion ¢sh,—tshi/, etc., which would have an 
analogy in English chest, child, etc. Swedish 
books show different spelling ; Aeder, kje@der 
{jeder (Cf. Grimm D. Gr. I,? 535). Thus we 
shall have to explain Greek r representing an 
Indo-Europ. velar explosive=Lat. gu; e. g. 
=qguid. (Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss § 427). 
Modern Greek (Tsaconian dialect) changes ¢ 
before palatal vowels to &, e. g. x1mot—rin@ ; 
xvvy—ciuy etc. (Cf. Foy, Lautsystem der 
Griech. Vulgarsprache, pp. 7 and 8). The low- 
er population of French Canada is said to 
pronounce métier, moitié as mékier, moitkié ; 
the same peculiarity we find in France: 
amiquié—amitié, guien—tien (Paris), pougué— 
porter (Luneville). In Southern France the 
contrary is the case: intiéter—inguiéter (Cf. 
Schuchardt, Vocalismus I, 159) In Mussaffia’s 
Beitrage z. Kunde d. nordit. Mundarten im 
XV. Jahrh. p. 34, s. v. dissestro, I find the 
German schaltjahr as schalkjar. Vulgar 
Latin shows as early as the beginning of the 
second century A. D. the interchange of cz 
and ¢, though first mentioned by Servius ; 
their parallel development in the Romance 
languages has been the object of several 
masterly essays. 

If an / follows a ¢ the explosion is invariably 
lateral, the dental ¢ in this combination can- 
not be pronounced without a svarabhaktic 
vowel. The contact is broken at the edges of 
the middle portion of the tongue, strictly 
‘speaking only on one side, thus coming very 
near the & closure. The anticipation of the 
/position of the tongue in uttering 4/ results 
in the coincidence of ¢/ and cZ; thus the v7s 
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minima will cause clean to be pronounced as 
tlean, class as tlass. Neither German nor 
English has any word beginning with ¢/, but 
there are word-combinations of frequent oc- 
currence—and here a negligent pronunciation 
is most liable to take place—that bring 4 and 
Z into close connection; thus it may be diffi- 
cult for Englishmen to distinguish between at 
least and ac least, (Cf. Vietor, Elemente der 
Phon. 1884, p. 143). In German velar and dental 
articulation are so strongly kept apart that 
we shall hardly find any illustration of this 
change, yet it may occur in dialects. Sievers 
mentions that people in Saxony pronounce 
glauben as claum or clom with their ina- 
bility to distinguish between voiced and voice- 
less explosives, and very often ¢/om. (Grund- 
ziige der Phon. p. 160). I find the pronunciation 
of ‘= attributed to the dialect of Cologne. 
In Latin these inconvenient combinations 
are apt to be simplified by loss of initial ¢ or c. 
latus—tuli—ranros; lamentum—clamare, lib- 
um—xAibavos, with which we might compare 
French /apin if we can connect it with clapir. 
There is, however, in Latin a tendency to 
velar articulation; the suffix -¢/o changes to 
clo, e. g. exanclo—igtavra@ ; Modern Greek 
shows the same change ééayxA1Cw, etc. 
Lucian writes rAjua for xAnua. Roman 
grammarians warn against the pronunciation 
of #7 as cl: ‘‘Stlataris sine c littera scriben- 
dum est,’’ “vitulus non viclus,’’ ‘ capitulum 


non capiclum,’’ ‘‘ vetulus non veclus.” 


Roman public, however, cared little for such 
injunctions ; all Romance languages developed 
words of this class from cZ forms. Vetulus 


—vetlus—veclus, It. vecchio, veclo (Giacomo © 


da Verona), vectre (Bescapé), Sp. viejo, Prov. 
vielh, Roum. vecliu and vechiu, Fr. vieil, It. 
schioppare (scloppus, stloppus) It. fischiare 
(fistulare) R. R. inclegier (intelligere) clavau 
(tabulatum),; situla—It. secchia, Sp. Prov. 
selha, Fr. seille, to which we can add mod. 
Greek GixAa; Prov. usclar (ustulare), ascla 
(astula) etc. (Cf. Diez Gram. d. r. Spr. 4th 


ed. I. 210 pp.) East Lad. forms a remarkable 


exception: ¢/am2—clamare, dlaca—glacies. 
(Cf. .Schuchardt, Voc. III. 83). Bavarian 
klufe-tlufe, ditiva (Greden), klauben-tlupé 
(Greden), kloster-tloster, etc. (Cf. Gartner, 


‘Raetor. Gram.) 


The phonetic affinity of # and c/ and their 
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corresponding voiced sounds is so strong that 
we may look for a language in which the 
change ¢/>c/, d/>gihas become a law. This 
we find in Lithuanian and Lettic; e. g. Lett. 
segli, Engl. saddle (Cf. Brugmann, ibid. §377 
and 378). 

A following r ought to have a similar force, 
so much the more as r and / often interchange, 
e. g. arbor, arbré-albero. Theoretically the 
velar r will be aptto change ¢/>c, the dental r, 
c>¢. There are, however, very few illustra- 
tions, as Sp. Port. crema—Fr. trema, vincere 
O. Fr. veintre. Tr=cr is a peculiarity of 
African Latin. But this is sufficient to prove 
that the etymon of craindre—tremere corre- 
sponds to the laws of sound. 

In modern English & before 2 is no more 
pronounced. Marsh dates this loss back to the 
time ‘‘soon after the Norman conquest ;”’ 
(ibid. p. 351) it was, however, retained during 
the seventeenth century, g was lost earlier. 
Skeat (Principles of Engl. Et. p. 358) remarks: 
“The difficulty of sounding & and g before 2 
has led to their total suppression in mod. 
Engl.”’ I am inclined to think that 4” went 
through the stage of ¢ before being complete- 
ly dropped—a weak explosion takes place 
through the nose as the 2 position of the 
tongue closes the regular passage, as in rotten, 
pronounced ro¢tn. 

That the English language has a tendency 
to dentalization, is beyond doubt. The pe- 
culiar nature of the English ¢ brings it more in 
relation with # than in any other tongue. 
Sweet remarks: ‘“‘ English ¢ not only in nature 
(before a palatal) but also generally (as in eZ) 
is often formed not only by the point, but also 
the flat of the tongue just behind the point, it 
has therefore an approximately palatal charac- 
ter.”” A few English words substitute / for &, 
mentioned by Skeat, Princ. E. Et. § 329, where 
he also quotes the words: ‘I asé# your par- 
don’’ from Martin Chuzzlewit ch. XXV. (& be- 
fore 7)! 

How far this pronunciation has spread here 
in America may be worth while recording. I 
hope that the establishment of the phonetic 
section in the Modern Language Association 
will be a new stimulus to investigations of this 
kind. 

H. Scuipt. 
Cornell University. 
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SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In Science and Education for May 13, 1887, 
D. K. Dodge has written an article on ‘‘ Scan- 
dinavian Studies in the United States,’’ which 
contains welcome information for those in- 
terested in the subject. The writer gives 
what he believes to be a complete account of 
the origin and development of Scandinavian 
studies in this country up to the present day. 
In 1858, Rev. Paul C. Sinding was appointed 
professor of Scandinavian languages and 
literature in the Uniyersity of New York City, 
which position he held till 1861, devoting him- 
self chiefly to Danish history and literature. 
At Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, founded 
in 1861, Norwegian has until recently been the 
chief medium of instruction. Between the 
years 1868 and 1883 instruction in Icelandic 
and Norwegian was offered to students at 
Cornell University by Willard Fiske and H. 
H. Boyesen. In 1870 a Swedish theological 
seminary was established at Galesburg, IIl., 
which in 1882 was moved to Evanston, IIl., 
and united with the Northwestern University. 


In 1885 a Norwegian and Danish theological | 


school was founded at the same university. 
In each the language of the nationality repre- 
sented is studied throughout a course extend- 
ing over three years. In 1869 R. B. Anderson 
was appointed instructor and, six years later, 
professor of Scandinavian languages at the 
University of Wisconsin, holding his position 
till 1883, when he was succeeded by J. E. 
Olson. At Columbia, the only eastern college 
in which Scandinavian languages can be stud- 
ied at present, instruction in Danish was first 
given by C. S. Smith during the winter of 


1880-81, and in Swedish during the winter of 


1882-83. Since 1883 Dr. W. H. Carpenter, 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, and Prof. Smith have 
had classes in Icelandic, Danish and Swedish, 
and have lectured on Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish literature. Since 1886 the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska offers courses in Swedish 
and Danish, Dr. A. H. Edgren being the in- 
structor. Courses of lectures on Scandinavian 
literature other than academic, have been 
deliverd by Prof. R. B. Anderson at the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, and in other places ; 
by Dr. W. H. Carpenter at the Johns Hopkins 


University (1882), and by Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
before the Lowell Institute, Boston, and at 
Columbia College (1886). 

Such, in abstract, is the list prepared by Mr. 
Dodge. Though aiming to give a complete 
account of the origin and development of 
Scandinavian studies in the United States, he 
has made many omissions, and it is the object 
of this paper to point out the chief of these. 

In 1883 Prof. O. J. Breda, formerly of Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian languages at the 
University of Minnesota. He entered upon 
his new duties in the fall of 1885 and has since 
been doing successful work. Last year, for 
instance, seventeen Americans received in- 
struction in Norwegian, and four Scandina- 
vians pursued more advanced studies in litera- 
ture and rhetoric. This year, besides the in- 
struction in Norwegian for Americans, courses 


Literature. At St. Olaf’s’School, Northfield, 
Minn., founded in 1874, to which a college 
department was added in the fall of 1886, 
courses in Norwegian have been offered every 
year, though English is almost exclusively the 
medium of instruction and the language most- 
ly used in conversation. During the present 
term a class of fifteen is studying Old Norse. 
Norwegian is taught and largely used as the 
medium of instruction also at Luther Semi- 
nary, Madison, Wis.; Red Wing Seminary, 
Red Wing, Minn.; and Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; also to some extent, 
though English is the principal medium of in- 
struction, at Lutheran Seminary and Institute, 
Willmar, Minn. ; Augustana College and Nor- 
mal Institute, Canton, Dak.; Lutheran Acade- 
my, Bode, Iowa; and an English-Norwegian 
normal school at Wittenberg, Wis., the two 
latter founded within the last six months. 
Danish high-schools giving instruction in the 
Danish language and literature are located at 
Elk Horn, Iowa; Ashland, Mich. ; and Nysted, 
Nebraska. Danish is also taught in the 
Scandinavian department of the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, near 
Chicago. Among those who have been in- 
structors here may be mentioned Prof. Edward 
Olson, now president of the University of Ver- 
million, Dak. Of Swedish institutions may be 
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mentioned Augustana College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rock Island, IIl., founded in 
1860, and Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., founded in 1876, both flourish- 
ing colleges of a high standing, in which the 
Swedish language and literature are studied 
throughout the entire course. Swedish is 
taught, though to a less extent, also at Beth- 
any College and Normal Institute, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, and at Luther Academy, Wahor, 
Nebraska. Since the fall of 1885, Dr. H. 
Wood has given an annual course in Old 
Norse at the Johns Hopkins University. The 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., offers 
courses in Norwegian-Danish literature. 

The writer next discusses the question as to 
the profit accruing from the study of the 
Scandinavian languages. He thinks the study 
of Icelandic furnishes as good a mental dis- 
cipline as the study of Greek and Latin, and 
that the culture of the old Norsemen gives as 
profitable food for reflection as does the cul- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans, and that, 
therefore, Icelandic ought to havea place in 
every college course. He gives it as the 
opinion of many that the national significance 
of Icelandic to all who call themselves Anglo- 
Saxons is alone enough to offset any possble 
advantage that the older tongues may possess. 
Whatever may be thoughi of this statement by 
those who think that we should study Latin 
and Greek to the neglect of the language and 
traditions of our Teutonic ancestors, Mr. 
Dodge is no doubt right in holding that the 
study of the Scandinavian languages in this 
country has been unwarrantably neglected, 
and it is to be hoped that his enthusiasm for 
Icelandic may communicate itself to others. 
The modern Scandinavian literatures also will 
compare favorably with the literature of any 
country, and it seems that to students in Ger- 
manics, Scandinavian ought not to be of less 
importance than for instance Wallachian to 
Romance students. Here in the West, where 
the Scandinavians form so large a part of the 
population, the question has also a practical 
bearing. 

Towards the end of his article Mr. Dodge 
makes some remarks to which I beg leave to 
take exceptions. The statement that ‘‘the 
views of the Scandinavian religious bodies are 
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directly opposed to everything distinctively - 
American,”’ that “instead of trying to Ameri- 
canize the Scandinavian youth of the west, 
these missionaries do all they can to keep 
their charges in their present condition,’ and 
that ‘‘they do not teach them even to use the 
English language,’’ is inaccurate to say the 
least. So far from this being the case, there 
are thorough courses in English in all the 
high-schools and colleges mentioned above, 
and in many of them English is the principal 
language both in the class-room and outside 
of it. 

There is little danger that the Scandina- 
vians in this country are being Americanized 
too slowly. The danger is rather the opposite. 
A people should cherish the language and 
traditions of its ancestors for the same reason 
that a man should love his home and parents 
the best, however humble. As long as the 
Scandinavians of the United States became 
good American citizens, for which they re- 
ceive credit everywhere in the West (there 
were no Scandinavians in the Chicago Hay- 
Market riot), there is no reason why they 
should not be allowed to keep up their an- 
cestral language for domestic purposes as long 
as they choose to do so. It is a matter of 
their own to decide when they wish to break 
their connection with the past. 

It would be interesting to know where Mr. 
Dodge has got his information. If he had 
spent some time among the Scandinavians of 
the west, he could not have misrepresented 
them as in the remarks quoted. The most 
impartial authority ought to be the American 
press, which is unanimous in saying that the 
Scandinavians ‘‘seem to be more willing to 
take their part and place as good American 
citizens’? than any immigrants that come to 
our shores. The ‘‘ Northfield Independent ”’ 
for Feb. 9th, says: ‘‘ Itis estimated that there 
are 1,800,000 Scandinavians in the United 
States to-day. They are estimated to consti- 
tute one-third of the population of our state. 
60,000 are in Minneapolis, 30,000 are in St. 
Paul. Of all from over the sea now coming to 
us they Americanize most quickly. Their 
traditions and habits are those of free Protest- 
ant civilization and there is a very strong and 
aggressive temperance element among them, 
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and they are taking their place in the moral WRITTEN. PRONOUNCED. 
warfare of our time in a way that inspires Devereux Deveres 
hope in all wellwishers for our common coun- Duchesne Ducane—Dukarn 
try.”’ Froude Frood 

ALBERT E. EGGE. Geoghegan Gaygan 
Northfield, Minn. Glamis Glams 
Gloucester Gloster 
Gower Gore 
CORRESPONDENCE. Hawarden Hardening—Harden 
SIRS :— Heathcote Hethcut 
I send you the following list of odd- Hereford Harford 
ly-pronounced, or perhaps better oddly-spell- Hertford Harford 
ed, proper names in the hope that it may lead Herries Harris 
to two results: the completion of the list, Hobart Hubbard 
which as here given has been made up of Houghton Pree 
jottings as personal intercourse or quotations me vice 
in books etc., brought them to my knowledge; Johnston Johnson 
* and besides this, I hope that some keener eye Ker Carr 
than mine may discover some law or laws Kastige Knowles 
governing the astounding violence done to Leicester Lester 
some of these names. Such a discovery Leveson-Gower Lewson-Gore 
would be of the utmost interest and import- — Lynahuet 
acka ackie 

WRITTEN. PRONOUNCED. Mannering 
Abergavenay Abergaven Marjoribanks Marchbanks 
Ayscough Askew Mahown Mahone 
Barfreestone Barston Menzies Minges 
Bartholomew Battlemore Milnes Mills 
Beacuusfield Beckonsfield Mohun Moon 
Beauchamp Beecham Molyneux Mulnix—Molinooks 
Beauclerk Béclare Montgomery Mungumery 
Beauvoir Beever McLeod Macloud 
Berkeley Barclay Puleston Pilston 
Bethune Beaton Raleigh Rawley 
Bicester Bister Reay Ray 
Ruthven (scotice) Riven 

wus y Sandys Sands 
Strachan Strawn 
St. Clair Sinclair—Sinkler 
Burghersh Burgwash—Burrish 

St. Leger Silliger 
Cavendish Caudish St. Maur Seymour 

Trotterscliffe Trosley 
Coke Cook 
Colquhoun Vaughan é Strahan Vawn & Strawn 
Coutts Coots Waldegrave Walgrave 
Dalziel Deé-al Wemyss Weems 
Davenport Devenport Worcester _ Worster 
M. SCHELE DE VERE. 
Des Voeux De Vau University of Virginia. 
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Sirs :— 

I cannot, I fear, explain all Mr. 
Browne’s Scotch puzzles ; but some of them I 
think I can. 


Myance is simply Fr. moyens=means. 
Netherit, better Nidderit, pinched or awry. 


Nok, better Nock, spindlehead. Snock is a 
common word for zose or bi// now. 


Sewane, is, I take it, Savin or Sabine. 


Thraff-caik is yeast-cake. We still speak of 
Thraff-drinks. 


Enchaip, like Encheip, is plainly of French 
origin. The original word must be 
Enchapper. : 


Figonale is a puzzle which I have tried to 
solve before now ; but in vain. 


*  THomas Davipson. 
Orange, N. J. 


Iam greatly obliged to Mr. Davidson. At 
the time I made the qvery, I had not receiv- 
ed Donaldson’s Supplement to Jamieson. 
Donaldson’s explanations of tough words 
are too often’ inferential, but sometimes 
plausible, as when he deduces figonale from 
Fr. figue, and explains it as “ fig-basket.’’ 
‘“‘Netherit as. a nok,’’ he takes to mean 
‘‘enarled as an oak’’—not'a good guess, for 
an owl’s beak is not gnarled. Mr. Davidson 
is happier, if a spindlehead be bent or crook- 
ed. ‘Thraff-caik’’ as a light or leavened 
cake, is no doubt correct. 

I should be glad to be favored with Mr. 
Davidson’s explanation of this line from Hol- 
land :— 


“Thus wycit he the walentyne thraly and thrawin.”’ 


I have my interpretation, but am by no 
means sure of it. 


* w. H, B. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


P. S.—Apropos of Scottish etymologies, I have just seen a 
specimen page of Dr. Mackay’s Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch. In this one page he is inclined to derive ‘‘ bang”’ 
from Gael. dan, a woman; actually derives ‘‘ beacon” 
from Gael. deachan; defines ‘‘barmkin” and “ barbican”’ 
as ‘a watch-tower ona castle,” and tells us that Shake- 
speare uses 7ydert as the name of a cat. 


W. Hz. B. 


Thraf-caik. 


The above discussion of ¢thraf-caik has 
not, as I think, led to the right conclusion. 
The whole mystery of the odd word ¢hraf is 
at once dispelled when we remind ourselves 
of the Middle English ¢herf of which ¢hraf is 
but a dialectal variant (cf. Scottish ¢har/ thairf 
which will be mentioned below); and ¢herf 
takes us back to the Anglo-Saxon peor/, 
which means primarily ‘lacking in something’ 
(pbearf, | need; German diirfen), and corre- 
sponds to the German derd. The special 
uses of this adjective must at all times have 
been various, applied, for example, to milk it 
denoted ‘skimmed’ (Cockayne, Leechdoms), 
but the application that is of importance here, 
is revealed in the uniformity with which Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, O. H. G. and M. H. 
G. Glosses define bearf (perf) and derd with 
azymus ; from Aelfric to Wiclif, moreover, the 
unleavened bread of the Passover is beorf 
hléf and perf breed. That peorf, perf as 
applied to bread and dough therefore to a late 
period of Middle English meant ‘ inleavened,’ 
is shown by the entry in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum p. 490: ‘‘ ther/, wythe owte sowre 
dowe, azimus”’ (cf. also Reliquie Antique I, 
p. 6; and Catholicon Anglicum p. 381, note 
2); and the M. H. G. derbe-brot, derpkuoche, 
derpteic, etc., supply an exact parallel. But 
the correspondence between the German and 
English uses of these words does not end 
here. There was an easy transition from 
azymus to panis densus, and thence to any 
heavy or coarse kind of bread; derdbes brot is 
to-day not an unleavened loaf, but any sort of 
coarse bread in distinction from the finer and 
white varieties. In English the same develop- 
ment of meanings seems to have taken place, 
an assumption that enables us to understand 
a passage in Piers the Plowman (A. pass. 
VII, 269) where perf-cake must mean a cheap 
and coarse product, better defined in the B 
and C texts by ‘an hauer cake,’ and ‘a cake of 
otes’ (cf. Mr. Skeat’s note). It is highly prob- 
able then that the ‘uplandis and the burges 
Mous’ of Henryson regaled themselves on 
some coarse kind of bread, perhaps an oaten 
loaf, which by them would be esteemed quite 
dainty enough. 

It will now be preceived how deré in Modern 
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German has developed along two lines of 
metaphorical meanings: ‘firm, strong, hardy,’ 
etc., and ‘rude, uncouth,’ etc. Here we may 
again compare the Scottish ‘¢har/, thairf, 
which Donaldson in his Supplement, after 
blundering with the etymology, defines with 
‘cold, stiff, unsocial, reluctant.’ The signifi- 


. cance of noticing the existence of this adjec- 


tive tharf by the side of the metathesized form 
thraf is of course apparent (see also ¢har/f-bred 
in Wright-Wiilker’s Vocal. p. 657, 30, and Mr. 
Wright’s note). 

How, finally, are we to regard the relation 
between a thraf-cake and a thraf-drink? My 
suggestion is that in the expression ¢hraf- 
drink, the epithet ¢hraf is used with the 
secondary signification of ‘simple, inexpen- 
sive,’ etc., so that a ¢hraf-drink is practically 
a ‘penny ale’ or a ‘small beer.’ In this way 
‘small beer,’ etc., necessarily made with yeast 
comes to be designated with a word which 
would originally have implied the lack or 
absence of barm or yeast. Mr. Davidson is 
therefore right in implying that a ¢hraf-drink 
is a yeast-drink, but in taking no account of 
the curious /ccus a non lucendo which we 
have thus discovered, he leads us astray when 
he comes to speak of the ¢hraf-cake. 


James W. BRIGHT. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Origins of the English People and of 
the English Language. Compiled from 
the best and latest authorities by JEAN 
RoemMeER, LL. D., Professor of the French 

’ Language and Literature and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the College -of the City of New 
York. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1888. xXxXIv, 658 pp. 8vo. 


The author of this work, so far known only 
as a writer of text-books for the study of 
French, has ventured out of his accustomed 
sphere to add another bulky volume to the 
numerous popular works on the English Lan- 
guage. Since most of the latter are sadly 
out of date, a well written manual embodying 
the results of recent investigations would be 
very desirable. Considering the vastness of 
the subject which, as the author of this book 


states, ‘‘involves, first of all, a critical inquiry 


into the origin, character and distribution of © 


the various races of men—Celts, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans—who at various 
epochs have found their way into the British 
islands—their idioms and forms of religion, 
their social and political differences, their 
relative progress in the arts of civilized life ’’— 
we would cheerfully excuse the writer from the 
task of original investigation, and should be 
satisfied if, by judicious compilation from “‘ the 
best and latest authorities’’ he had produced 
a work which, while giving in an interesting 
style a clear idea of the origins of the English 
language, would be faithful and accurate in 
every detail. We shall not venture to discuss 
the historical part of the author’s work ; but as 
far as its philological side is concerned we feel 
compelled to give it as our opinion that Dr. 
Roemer has failed to fulfill the above stated 
requirements. His authorities are frequently 
not the ‘‘ best and the latest ;’’ more frequent- 
ly still he speaks on his own authority and 
often not wisely; in some fundamental points 
he gives the reader a wrong conception of the 
development of the language, owing to his 
predilection for the Norman-French element ; 
throughout the whole book a great deal of 
miscellaneous information is volunteered which 
blurs the clearness of the picture and leaves 


us inthe end without a clear conception of | 


what we have read. 

The list of authorities prefixed to the vol- 
ume is long, and it would be difficult for me to 
verify my assertion; yet I venture to say that 
many of Dr. Roemer’s ideas are original with 
him; certainly they are not to be found in 
what are commonly regarded as the best 
authorities. And here is the mischief such 
books can do: the public is told that they are 
compiled from the ‘‘best and latest authori- 
ties ;’’ but all through them are scattered the 
writers’ own favorite ideas and original dis- 
coveries, which pass for the resuits of serious 
investigations and are soon copied in numer- 
ous text-books of a lower order, to the dis- 
credit of philological scholarship in general. 
Throughout the present volume the most 
startling propositions are advanced as though 
they were facts known to everybody who had 
ever looked into the matter. 
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Thus p. 67 we are told that the name of the 
Jutes is probably only a corruption of the 
word 7eut or Deut, which, with its suffix ish, 
sch, ch, has produced the forms Deufsch and 
Dutch! In defence of his theory the writer 
cites the mispronunciation jew for dew and 
ajew for adieu! This word 7eut or Deut (why 
not add the correct form peod ?) is then said to 
be ‘‘after all of remote Celtic origin!’’ Here 
the author evidently confounded deutsch with 
German. This supposition seems reasonable 
in view of the fact that almost throughout the 
rest of the book the author uses the term 
Dutch instead of German, speaking in all 
seriousness of the Old High Dutch and the 
Old Low Dutch, terms which, like the author's 
‘* Gothic stock of languages,”’ have an interest- 
ing archaic air about them. The trouble 
begins when Dutch is used in the same con- 
nection in its modern acceptation; and there 
is frequent occasion for this, for the author 
believes with Prof. Skeat (Etym. Dict. p. x1v) 


_ that the influence of Dutch upon English has 


been greatly underrated; but he probably 
goes much farther than his authority when he 
says, p. 68: ‘‘ That in the time of King Ethel- 
bert the people of Kent spoke Duéch is proved 
by the fact that Angustin, on his mission to 
England, took with him as interpreters men 
from the Salian Franks, who originally came 
from the Rhenish Netherlands, where the lan- 
guage was the ancient idiom of Holland or 
when, p. 398, he gives a list of so-called Dutch 
words said to occur in the Ancren Riwle, 
among them such good old English words as 
binden, bilter, breken, buten, cwellen, delen, 
drinken, grim, etc., which is followed on p. 430 
by a similar list of Dutch words in Chaucer, 
among them sterven, nemen, stelen etc., words 
which resemble closely their modern Dutch 
cognates given in a parallel column. 
Frequently the author goes directly against 
his own authorities, and he does this in some 
cases with a total disregard for phonetic laws. 
On p. 310 smith is derived from smite although 
both the etymological dictionaries which the 
author quotes as his authorities (Skeat and 
Miiller) consider this derivation impossible 
(Skeat: ‘‘ we might as well connect 47th with 
kite as far as phonetic laws are concerned ’’) ; 
p. 250, doomsday (in Doomsday-book) is deri-. 


ved from domus dei ; the author feels no hesita- 
tion about the etymology of cockney, in regard 
to which his authorities confess their ignorance 
(p. 336); on p. 466 we are told that Zeit, a 
collective name for certain German tribes who 
settled in the North of Gaul, was “‘ probably 
only the Latin way of pronouncing the German 
word leute’’; p. 379 we learn that ‘‘ the distinc- 
tion in our modern pronunciation between the 
initial sounds of thine and thin did probably 
not exist in the earliest times, the ¢# always 
being voiced as in ¢hine’’; etc. There are 
many minor errors which might easily have 
been avoided, as when the author speaks of 
‘*Sigurd in the Song of the Nibelungs ”’ (p. 26) 
or assigns the He/iand, ‘‘ Heiland in Dutch,”’ 
to the tenth century (p. 93); or when, p. 529, 
he derives ‘‘ besitzen, to possess, from the Old 
High German disazjan”’ etc. } 

The author deserves credit for insisting, p. 
373, on the separation of the various classes of 
Latin and Romance words introduced into the 
English language at various times, but he fails 
to follow his own precept when, p. 344, he says: 
‘thus from so/ they made soil; from recu/er, 
recoil; Pauvre became poor”’ etc. If the 
author had given the Norman French and 
Anglo-Norman forms instead of the modern 
French, the origin of the English words as we 
have them would be clear. 

The weakest part of the book is that devo- 
ted to Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘an idiom from which 
English literature has derived but little if any 
value’’ (p. 454). Here it is evidently not fa- 
miliarity which breeds contempt. In the 
author’s list of the ‘‘best and latest authori- 
ties ’’ the names of all the men most promi- 
nently connected with the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon language and literature, Grein, March, 
Sweet, Sievers, Zupitza, ten Brink etc., are 
conspicuous for their absence. Indeed there 
is reason to believe that the writer is ignorant 
of the very elements of an idiom a thorough 
knowledge of which constitutes a prime re- 
quisite in the author of a work on the origins 
of the English language. We can hardly 
come to any other conclusion when we read, 
p. 354: ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon prepositions were 
used as if possessed of the power of altering 
the cases of the nouns they governed, as oc- 
curs in Latin and Greek ; but so irregular and 
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capricious were the principles of this govern- 
ment, that in the same sentence the same 
preposition throws its connected substantives 
into four different cases.’’ This startling pro- 
position is then illustrated by the phrase mid 
ealre thinre heortan and mid eallum mode! 
If all this means anything, it means that the 
endings -re, -an, -um, -e are signs of different 
cases! No wonder the author remarks: ‘‘that 
amid this confusion of grammar the people 
could have always correctly understood each 
other, may be reasonably doubted.”’ 

An appendix of nearly two hundred pages 
is devoted exclusively to the French sources 
of Modern English. It contains a chapter on 
the history of the French language from the 
earliest times to the present; a chapter on 
French etymology introduced by observations 
on the general principles of linguistic science, 
the latter taken from August Schleicher; and 
a chapter containing specimens of Early 
French. This appendix contains much that 
is foreign to the author’s subject, but this is 
true of the whole book. Thus on pp. 330 ff. 
we find an account of the rise of universities, 
with the question as to the priority of Oxford 
or Cambridge duly considered; pp. 524 ff. we 
find a history of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, with remarks on the requirements of the 
medizval curriculum and the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ commencement ’’; p. 488 we learn that 
in the Middle Ages in a letter of importance 
the following order was always strictly obser- 
ved: viz., ‘‘ Salutatio, Captatio, Benevolentia 
(sic!), Narratio, Petitio, Conclusio”’; etc. If 
the author had devoted the time spent in the 
collection of one half of his material to the 
verification, correction and systematic arrange- 
ment of the remainder, he might have produ- 
ced a useful book. 

Hans C. G. vON JAGEMANN. 
Indiana University. 


SPANISH IDIOMS.—I. 


Spanish Idioms with their English Equiva- 
lents, embracing nearly ten thousand 
Phrases, collected by SARAH CARY 
BECKER and FEDERICO Mora. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. 331. 


In the preface to this interesting book an 
idiom is defined as being ‘‘a phrase stamped 


by the usage of language with a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one.” 
Let us examine this definition in the light of a 
few idioms! p. 144: acabo de llegar, ‘1 have 
just arrived.’ As venir in French, so acabar 
in Spanish (and Portuguese) is used as a sort of 
auxiliary verb with an infinitive, to express 
immediate past time; acabar de hacer, ‘to 
have just done,’ is a verbal construction 
peculiar to Spanish grammar, the signification 
of which is neither non-grammatical nor non- 
logical. Again, the phrase hacer libro nuevo, 
‘to turn over a new leaf’ (p. 128) isa Spanish idi- 
om, not because its meaning differs from the 
grammatical or the logical one, but because it 
is the peculiarly Spanish way of conveying, by 
an expression taken from a concrete case 
(here from a particular occupation of man), the 
abstract idea of ‘reforming one’s conduct of 
life.’ Its accepted signification is not the 
literal one, to be sure, but does it for that 
reason cease to be grammatical and logical ? 
In short, the idioms of a language are pre- 
cisely those of its constructions and expressions 
which, so far from contravening grammar and 
logic, reflect most faithfully its syntactical and 
logical structure. Hardly more felicitous than 
the above definition of an idiom is the state- 
ment made further on in the preface: ‘‘ Many 
of the idiomatic phrases are proverbs, but 
proverbs not containing idioms are excluded.”’ 
But it is not so much with the collectors’ 
definition of idioms and proverbs that we 
must find fault, as with their plan of arranging 
them. ‘The idioms are divided into such as 
contain a verb, and such as have or appear to 
have no verb, as if the verb contained invari- 
ably the essentially idiomatic element of the 
phrase. Thus a heterogeneous number of 
idiomatic and proverbial phrases are indis- 
criminately arranged together under the verb 
or one of the verbs which they happen to con- 
tain and under which, in most cases, they 
would never belooked for! Look for instance 
at the phrases grouped under aérir p. 5-6, 
andar p. 13-18, estar p. go-102, haber p. 107- 
113, hacer p. 115-131, Ser Pp. 205-223, fener p. 
227-239, and their inflected forms! But even 
accepting this injudicious arrangement, one 
fails to understand why the phrase cuando 
el hierro esté encendido, enionces ha de ser 
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batido (p. 95) should be mentioned under es¢é 
rather than under the far more important verb 
encendido or batido. Was the rule probably 
to let the first verb determine the place of the 
expression? If so, why is ni juega ni da 
éarato under dar (p. 60), why acabo de llegar 
(p. 144) not under acadar, where it ought to be ; 
why again e/ se mete en lo que no leva ni le 
[not /o] viene (p. 251) under this last verb 
instead of under meter?, and so on. Not 
unfrequently, again, it occurs that the same 
idiom is gratuitously repeated, owing, probab- 
ly, to the slightly different version or order of 
words in which it happened to occur. Thus 
en casa del ahorcado no hay que mentar la 
soga under hay (p. 109) and ha (p. 152), de la 
‘mana & la boca desaparece la sopa (pp. 71 and 
170), guien del alacrén esté picado, la sombra 
le espanta (p. 98 and 173), cuando la barba de 
tu vecino vieres pelar, echa la tuya 4 remojar 
(p. 76 and 254), cad/en barbas y hablen cartas 
(p. 34 and 114); and so on. The alphabetical 
order ought to have been more carefully 
observed: Zener occurs under ¢emar (p. 227), 
tender under fener (p. 230), Podar ‘to prune’ 
under poder ‘to be able’ (p. 173), sentar under 
sentir (p. 205), etc. The arbitrary division of 
the idioms into those with and those without 
a verb having been once adopted, it should 
have been consistently carried.out. This is 
not the case. A gato viejo raton tierno is 
given under the verb dar (p. 60), whereas, for 
instance, ablanda breva or ablanda higos (p. 
258), 4 mata caballo (p. 266), muchos ajos en 
un mortero, mal los maja un majadero (p. 
266), enganchar la gata en la ancla (p. 279), 
a tente bonete or hasta tente bonete (p. 266; cf. 
un tente tieso, Galdés, Bailén, p. 177), 4 


gaznate tendido (p. 280, but also found under | 


verbs, p. 230), huevos pasados por agua (p. 
285) are classed with idioms containing no 
verb! 

Let us now pass on to a few remarks on the 
English rendering, and other matters which 
have suggested themselves during a rapid 
glance through the collection. On the whole 
the Spanish idioms are happily rendered ; but 
here as elsewhere in the work greater 
uniformity of plan and method should have 
been observed. Otro gallo me cantéra (not 
cantard, as the book has it) is rendered im- 


personally: ‘one would fare better’ (p. 36), 
whereas estar hecho un hospital (p. 99) is trans- 
lated: ‘he is very sickly;’ and so in many 
other cases. 

P. 31. Buscar pan de trastrigo, ‘To look 
for better bread than ever came of wheat.’ 
This rendering is taken from Ormsby’s transla- 
tion of Don Quijote IV, p. 386, from which 
the following foot-note is quoted: ‘‘ 7rastrigo 
is an obscure word, but the application is un- 
questionably to seeking things out of season, 
or out of reason.’’ There are a few Spanish 
words in which ¢ras has very much the same 
force as re in rebueno, reviejo (cf. Port. re- 
vetho), Latin per in pellucidus, French par in 
parfournir. Thus frasafiejo, which the Span- 


| ish lexicographers generally explain as mean- 


ing ‘three years old,’ signifies ‘more than a 
year old’ ‘very old’ and is, like de antafio, a 
fayorite epithet of good wine. ‘Dios te con- 
suele, hija, que asf me has consolado, sino que 
temo que [el vino] me ha de hacer mal, porque 
no me he desayunado; no hard, madre, re- 
spondi6 Monipodio, porque es (¢rasaiejo. 
Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo (Brockh. 
ed., p. 103). To this may be added another 
passage quoted by Sbarbi (Ref. VI, p. 285), 
whose explanation of ¢vastrigo agrees with 
the one here given: 
Bebe de lo trasanejo: 


Por que con mas gusto comas,* 
Baltasar de Alcazar, La Cena- 


A similar force of ¢ras would seem to lie in 
trasudar as used by Cervantes in the following 
passage: El pobre gobernador (Sancho), el 
cual en aquella estrecheza recogido sudaba y 
trasudaba, y de todo corazon se encomendaba 
4 Dios que de aquel peligro le sacase. DQ. 
II, 53. Now, another instance of this kind we 
have precisely in ¢rastrigo, ,which means 
‘superior to wheat.’ To appreciate the force 
of such an expression, it must be borne in mind 
what high value was set on wheat as the best 
material of which the principal article of food, 
bread (da gracia de Dios), was made, and 
to what extent it figures as a valuable thing 
in proverbial language. 

Saberle é uno & trigo, ‘to taste of wheat,’ is 
a phrase which I have not found elsewhere, but 


*Cf. the Proverb: Pan de ayer, carne de oy, vino de 
anta o,traenal hombre sano. (Sbarbi, Ref. III., p. 45) 
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which in the passage here quoted evidently 
means ‘to give satisfaction to one,’ ‘to turn 
out successfully: ’ 

Levest pocca ganancia quando luchest comigo, 

Diote mal salespacgio Onorio mi amigo: 

Quando quemar me quisisti, nox te spo a trigo, 

Traeras mientre seas la manziella contigo. S. Mill. 268. 


The Virgin is addressed as the Mother of 
Wheat-bread. 


Reyna de los cielos, Madre del pan de trigo, 
Por que fo confondido el mortal enemigo, 
Tu eres mi fianza, esso misme te digo... Milagros, 659. 


Proverb: Da Dios ¢rigo en el ero sembrado. 
Cast. € Doc. p. 175. Such being the signifi- 
cance attached to ¢rigo and pan de trigo, it 
appeared senseless to ask for something more 
or better than wheat-bread. Hence the 
phrase: buscar mas (mejor) de pan de trigo, 
‘to seek something unreasonable :’ 

Probar todas las cosas el apostol lo manda: 
Fui a probar la sierra, e fis loca demanda: 
Luego perdi la mula, non fallaba vianda, 
Quien mas de pan de trigo busca, sin seso anda, 
JRoiz, 924. 
Assaz eras varon bien casado conmigo: 
Io mucho te queria commo a buen amigo; 
Mas tu andas buscando meior de pan de trigo: 
Non valdr‘s mas por esso quanto vale un figo. 
Mil. 341; cf. 759. 

Trastrigo, then, which so far seems to be 
known only from two passages in the Don 
Quijote (I, 7 and II, 67), is the equivalent of 
mas or mejor de trigo, and buscar pan de 
trastrigo means, as Ormsby well says, ‘ to seek 
things out of reason.’ In conclusion it may be 
remarked that, undoubtedly through the 
translations of Cervantes’ popular work, the 
phrase ‘to want better bread than is made of 
wheat’ has become naturalized in English. 

P. 38. Dueta culpada mal castiga /a [mis- 
printed castigada] mallada. The English 
idiom is also familiar to the Spaniard. Antes 
tiraba piedras & mi tejado, agora encoge las 
manos y las tiene quedas, viendo gue es el suyo 
de vidrio. Guz. de Alf. p. 204.—Quien tiene 
tejado de vidrio no tire piedras al de su vecino, 
DQ. I. Prél. ; Sbarbi, Refranero Espajfiol, IV, 
p. 57; Alarcon, El Escandalo, p. 272. This is 
one of the numerous Spanish phrases not con- 
tained in the collection. 

P. 40. No cocérsele a uno el pan (gratui- 
tously repeated immediately below). If, 


instead of ‘to be anxious to know the truth,’ 
the translation of this idiom read simply, ‘to 
be anxious,’ it would be far nearer to the 
truth. No cocersele 4 uno el pan is one of the 
many Spanish idioms expressing impatience, 
and means ‘to be very impatient or restless.’ 
Este nuestro enfermo no sabe qué pedir; de 
sus manos no se confia; uo se le cuece el pan; 
teme su negligencia; maldice su avaricia y 
cortedad, porque te dié tan poco dinero, La 
Celestina, p. 18; cf. Guz. de Alf. p. 228. No se 
le cocia el pan 4 Don Quijote, como suele 
decirse, hasta ver y saber... DQ. II, 25; ef. 
ibid. 52, 65; Galdés, Gloria I, p. 168. Other 
Spanish expressions for impatience, not to be 
found in the ‘Spanish Idioms,’ are: xo ver la 
hora de hacer alguna cosa (occurs first in Ber- 
ceo, S. Mill. 13); fadtarle & uno tiempo para 
hacer una cosa(Fern. Cab. L4gr. p. 182; Revista 
Cont. 1887, p. 31); hacerse tarde & uno (Guz. 
de Alf. p. 232; DQ. II, 53); Aacerse duno el 
dia mas largo que un ano (S. Mill. 12; JRoiz 
451); parecerle & uno cada hora cien mil siglos 
(Guerras civ. de Gran. p. 519; cf. Guz. de Alf. 
353): 

P. 50. Quien te cubre, te descubre, ‘ex- 
cessive secrecy betrays.’ This does not convey 
the idea of the proverb. The literal meaning 
is: ‘he who covers thee, uncovers thee,’ that 
is, he who knows your faults or secrets and 
covers them up, can also uncover, disclose 
them (he has you in his power). In this sense 


‘at least the proverb occurs in the following 


passage: ;Sabéis por qué, marido? respondié 
Teresa, por el refran que dice: guien te cubre - 
te descubre: por el pobre todos pasan los ojos 
como de corrida, y en el rico los detienen; y 
si el tal rico fué un tiempo pobre, alli es el 
murmurar yel maldecir. DQ. II, 5. This 
again is the import of the Portuguese: Quem 
te cobre, te descobre, according to the follow- 
ing explanation of a Portuguese friend of 
the reviewer: Aquelle em quem confiastes 
para te ajudar (no que pode ser uma falta), 
depois em inimizade comtigo te descubriré. 
See also the Dictionary of the Academy. 

P. 51. Dios da el frio conforme la ropa. 
Here belong the synonymous phrases: Da 
Dios almendras a quien no tiene muelas, 
Sbarbi, Ref. IX, p. 211; Da Dios habas 4 quien 
no tiene quijadas. Celestina, p. 14; Garay, 
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_ Cartas (in Sbarbi, Ref. VII, p. 100); cf. Catalan: 
Deu dona favas 4 qui no té caxals, Sbarbi, 
Ref. IX, p. 200. 

PP. 70. No dejar ni roso ni velloso, ‘to 
leave no stone unturned to ensure success.’ 
This rendering is not borne out by any of the 
passages in which we have found the phrase 
in question. ‘Un juez testarudo.... llevé 
un vestido que para poderlo concertar y 
ponerselo, eran menester mas de mil cedulillas 
y albala de guia, 6 entrarle con una cuerda 
como en el laberinto, y con aquella hambre 
nunca se pensé ver harto; dé donde diere, no 
dejé roso ni velloso ; en todo hallé pecado: en 
este, porque sf, y en aquel, porque no. Guz. 
de Alf. p. 224. Now, in this passage the fact 
that the idiom is coupled with dé donde diere, 
a phrase characterizing indiscriminate pro- 
ceeding, is sufficient proof against the mean- 
ing assigned to it. It is evidently a synonym 
of dé donde diere and means here ‘without 
sparing any one.’ And this idea it conveys 
again in the following passage, where it is 
also joined with a synonymous phrase: Esto 
fué el diablo, que empezé 4 decir que no habia 
de dejar roso ni velloso, ni piante ni mamante, 


y que los habia de traer al retortero 4 fodos, | 


y salga si es hombre. Quevedo y Villegas, 
Cuento de Cuentos (in: Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 47). 
No dejar (quedar) piante ni mamante means: 
‘not to leave (survive) bird or quadruped,’ i. 
e., not to spare a living being. And so indeed 
the idiom in question is explicitly interpreted 
by the commentator on the above passage, 
F. de Paula Seijas (ibid.), and by Sbarbi him- 
self (ibid. p. 105-106), who further quotes a 
copla from the Mingo Revulgo which reads as 
follows : 

Yo sofié esta trasnochada, 

De que estoy estremuloso, 


Que ni raso ni velloso 
Quedard de esta vegada. - 


The commentator suggests that the reading 
raso represents the original form of the phrase, 
vaso having in the course of time become roso 
by the natural tendency to assonance, and 
that in this case the idiom would mean, as 
indeed it appears from the passage just 
quoted: ‘to leave or spare neither young 
(smooth-faced) nor old (bearded),’ ‘ not to spare 
a living soul.’ Here is one mote instance for 


this signification: No tan perdido como algu- 
nos que yo conocia, gue no dejaban roso ni 
velloso, y en viendo la suya, como buenos 
tiradores, mataban la caza al vuelo. Don. 
Hablador, p. 529.1 The Spanish equivalent 
of ‘to leave no stone unturned’ is no dejar 
piedra por mover: Mas ellos estuvieron siem- 
pre erre que erre, dale que le das, y aprieta 
Martin, de forma y manera que no dejaron 
piedra por mover Garay, Cartas (in Sbarbi, 
Ref. V, 82-3). 


H. R. Lane. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


VOLAPUK. 


Grammar with Vocabularies of Volapiik. 
By W. A. SERET, Glasgow: 1887. 


Hand-Book of Volapiik. By E. 
SPRAGUE. New York: 1888. 


In the December number of this Journal, 
some account was given of the origin and 
design of Volapiik, the proposed international 
tongue; but the appearance on the editorial 
table of the books named in the rubric, offers 
an excuse for a few more specific details which 
may not be without interest for those who are 
as yet unacquainted with this novel and 
curious experiment in language. 

The foundation of Volapiik is a body of 
stems, mostly monosyllabic, chosen from the 
principal European languages, but especially 
from the English, as the tongue most widely 
diffused. These stems are unchangeable ; 
and the language is formed from them by 
affixes and combinations. The rules for this 
construction are simple, precise, and un- 
encumbered with exceptions; so that with a 
knowledge of the rules and a moderate vo- 
cabulary of stems, the learner can at once 
proceed to construct sentences, with confi- 
dence that his language will be correct and 
intelligible. 

Most, if not all, of these stems are nouns; 
and upon the noun, as the simplest concept, 
the whole language is founded. Every noun 
may give birth to other nouns of secondary 

1To these set expressions for ‘no one,’ ‘nobody,’ may be 
compared the following: cuantos aran y cavan ‘as many 
as plough and dig.’ No me lo har..n creer cuantos aran y 


cavan. Sbarbi, Ref. VIII, 22. For avar y cavar cf. also 
DQ. 53. 
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significations, to a verb, an adjective and an 
adverb, as also, at times, to a preposition or 
conjunction. Thus the stem sfid (speed, 
haste) gives spiddn, to hasten, spide/, an ac- 
celerator, spidik, speedy, spido, quickly, &c. 

The noun and pronoun are declined by in- 
flection, the vowels a, e, 7 being successively 
added to the stem to indicate the genitive, 
dative, and accusative cases; while other 
cases are indicated by prepositions, as in 
English. Thus of, mother, makes mofa, 
mote, moti; but ko mot, with a mother, ix 
plad, in a place, me ik, by means of a key. 
This succession of vowels is preserved in the 
tenses of the verb and elsewhere, as a help to 
the memory. All plurals end in s. 

Adjectives are formed from the noun by 
adding or -dik, as saun, health, sauntk, 
healthy, saunlik, wholesome ; and these may 
be transformed into adverbs by the addition 
of -o. 

The verb is conjugated somewhat after the 
pattern of the Greek, the tenses (except the 
present) being indicated by prefixes, and 
moods and persons by suffixes, which in the 
latter case are the personal pronouns, 06, I, o/, 
thou, &c., added tothe stem. Thus the stem 
being giv, a gift; and the verb givon, to give, 
“T give” is givob (giv+-o6); ‘‘thou givest,”’ 
givol, &c. The other tenses of the indicative 
are formed by prefixing successively the 
vowels 4, é, 7, 0, u, to the present, as dgivod, 
I gave; igivom, he had given; ugivoms, they 
will have given. The other moods are formed. 
from the indicative by the addition of suffixes 
to the personal sign ; thus from igivom, he had 
given, is formed igivomév, he would have 
given. The passive voice is formed by pre- 
fixing the consonant f(for the present tense, 
pa) to the corresponding active form; as a/6- 
Som, he loved, paléfom, he was loved. 

A simple sentence of Volapiik, with a 
translation, will give an idea of the look and 
construction of this artificial language. 

Du apélob da nekulivép vola at, 4k6mob al 
top sembal dsibinom ninovag, ed dseitobok 
in top et al slipén. 

‘“‘As I-wandered through wilderness of- 
world this, I-came to place certain where 
there-was cavern, and I-laid-myself in place 
that to sleep.” 


While the inventor of Volapiik proposed to 
himself the invention simply of an extremely 
easy and convenient form of international 
communication, some enthusiasts have pre- 
dicted that in time it will supplant all other 
tongues, and be the world’s one language. 
Such expectations are extravagant. Volapiik 
has no idioms of its own, no associations, noth- 
ing that gives color to its words and phrases. 
The utmost it can now do is to render color- 
less statements quite clearly, without ambigui- 
ty. Indeed it may not be the least of its 
recommendations that, should it become uni- 
versal, punning would become a lost art, like 
the manufacture of Tyrian purple, or an un- 
committable crime, like adultery in Sparta. 

On the other hand, it is amusing to see what 
animosity Volapiik has aroused in philological 
quarters, and among learned professors to 
whom years seem hardly to have brought the 
philosophic mind. .Some flame up in wrath 
as if they had received personal outrage and 
buffetings ; while others stare aghast as if Herr 
Schleyer had turned loose a new bacillus to 
ravage mankind. One, with a pretty wit, has 
compared it to Wagner’s homunculus in a 
bottle; forgetting, apparently, the services 
that the homunculus afterward renders when 
Faust is travelling in strange regions. 

One of the objections raised against Volapiik 
is the uncouthness of its appearance. But 
even Greek in Roman letters looks uncouth 
enough. ‘‘Toisi para sphisi ginomenoisi 
krokodeiloisi toisi en tesi haimasiesi.””’ What 
a guffaw would be raised if that were Volapiik, 
instead of being the words of him whose lan- 
guage was thought musical as the songs of the 
Muses themselves. 

Others shriek from the topmost battlements 
of 2 priori philology that the great goddess 
Sprachentwickelung has been blasphemed 
because Volapiik is a synthetic instead of an 
analyticlanguage. ‘‘If,’’ (pathetically laments 
one who is not altogether d6mlayyves) “he 
had only said giv od instead of givob!”” The 
printer’s space, like the 7 in Aomotousios, parts 
the sheep from the goats. A politer answer 
than Mr. Burchell’s historic monosyllable, is 
the reminder that Volapiik is not a natural 
development, but a manufacture—a_ con- 
trivance. Does any one blame machinists for 
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not making locomotives on the plan of horses 
and elephants? A palaeographer does not 
sneer at a stenographer because he finds it 
convenient to makean / without the conse- 
crated Snail’s horns. 


In certain points of detail, however, it 
seems, to one looking at it from the outside, 
to have some defects. 

First, the almost total omission of the letter 
yr, (apparently as a concession to the Chinese) 
which gives rise to such Aztec-like words as 
dlenon, tlelon. 

Secondly, the placing the accent invariably 
on the last syllable, so that the whole ac- 
centuation shifts with every additional suffix. 
Thus: 


VOLAPUK 
VOLAPUKA 


VOLAPUKATID 


VOLAPUKATIDEL. 


Surely it would have been better to attach the 
accentuation to the significant stems. 

The third defect is really important, and 
that is the lack of a definite article, without 
which precision of expression cannot be had. 
Thus, in the bit of translation given above, it 
is impossible to render Bunyan’s phrase, ‘“‘ the 
wilderness of this world,’’ in Volapiik. The 
words given mean ‘‘a@ wilderness,’’ which is 
altogether different. 

After all, the only important question is: 
does Volapiik sufficiently supply the requisites 
of an international medium of communication ? 
—that is, is it adequate for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life; and is it preéminently easy of 
acquisition, of use, and of understanding ? 
On this the present writer expresses no 
opinion. /udicabit orbis terrarum: that is to 
say, the final verdict on the merits of pud- 
dings must rest on @ posteriori grounds. 


Wm. BROWNE. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE OLD FRENCH MERLIN. 


Merlin, roman en prose du XIII sidcle, pub- 
liéavec la mise en prose du poéme de 
Merlin de Robert de Boron, d’aprés le 
manuscrit appartenant 4 M. Alfred H. 
Huth, par Gaston Paris et JACOB 
ULRIcH: Paris, 1886, 2 vols. XCI-280, 
308 pp. 8vo. (Publication of the Société 
des Anciens Textes Frangais). 


By the publication of the Huth MS. the 
Early French Text Society turns its attention 
for the first time to the Arthurian legends. 
The version of ‘ Merlin’ which it here gives is 
found in but one MS., unfortunately incom- 
plete, belonging to the end of the XIII. or to 
the beginning of the XIV. century. It contains, 
as preserved, three works: Ist, a prose ver- 
sion of ‘Joseph of Arimathea’ by Robert de 
Boron, of which many MSS. exist and which 
has been published by Weidner; 2d, a prose 
version of ‘ Merlin,’ by the same author, not 
published in modern times; 3d, a unique and 
incomplete version of a continuation to ‘ Mer- 
lin.’ Owing to the edition of Weidner the 
‘Joseph’ has here been omitted. From the 
linguistic standpoint the MS. offers nothing 
remarkable: the writing is French, evidently 
by many successive scribes, but shows still 
marks of Picard or Wallon dialect. The few 
words of interest are gathered into a Vocabu- 
lary, which is followed by an analytical table 
of proper names and by an analysis of the 
work. From the literary point of view, how- 
ever, the Huth ‘ Merlin’ is of much importance 
in the history of the Breton cycle, and the 
Introduction by M. Paris is therefore devoted 
principally to the discussion of certain of these 
new features. As noted above, the editors 
have published that part of the Huth MS. 
which contains a prose version of the ‘ Merlin’ 
of Robert de Boron,—the poetical original 
exists only as a fragment of 504 v., published 
by Michel,—and a ‘Merlin’ which claims to 
be a sequel to it. The former stopped at the 
crowning of Arthur, as had been stated by 
Paulin Paris, and it was the second in a series 
of three poems by Robert on the Grail legend. 
This author, Robert de Boron, as M. Paris 
determines, must have written before 1201, 
and have revised his cycle after 1212, the 
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date of the death of his collaborator, Gautier 
de Montbéliard. Possibly also a fourth poem 
should be reckoned among his works, the 
third in the series, on the deeds of Alain; but 
all trace of it is lost. He himself was proba- 
bly a native of North-eastern France, from 
many vague indications in his poems, none of 
which however are conclusive. Of the three 
poems known to have been his, the third, 
‘ Perceval,’ exists only in prose, in a much 
altered MS. of the XIV. century. 

Passing to the sources of the works before 
us, M. Paris determines that the ‘Merlin’ is 
made up from the ‘Historia Britonum,’ a 
translation of which Robert had read and 
partially remembered, or which had been 
orally transmitted to him. The story of 
Geoffrey he changes at will or enlarges from 
popular stories concerning Merlin (a subject 
which M. Paris promises to treat in the Ro- 
mania), with notions borrowed perhaps from 
the Gospel of Nicodemus. His entire ignor- 
ance of England is seen in the topography of 
his work: Carlion he does not mention; but 
at Carduel, by the advice of Merlin, Uter 
founds the Round Table (Wace gives Arthur) 
after the model of those of the Saviour and 
Joseph, which has, like theirs, an empty seat 
that shall not be filled until in the next reign a 
knight shall come (evidently Percival) who 
shall have accomplished the search for the 
Grail. Another variation due to Robert, in 
order toincrease the importance of Merlin, is 
the concealment for fifteen years of Arthur, 
who then alone of all is able to draw the sword 
of royal authority from the magic anvil.: 
According to Robert, it was the mother of Kay 
who nursed the infant Arthur and who was 
consequently obliged to intrust her own son 
to a stranger of low birth. Thus the charac- 
ter of Kay was tainted by the milk of a menial 
(a common notion in the Middle Ages), and he 
became ‘‘fel et faus et vilains.’”” We have 
here an ingenious explanation both for the 
evil traits of Kay in the poems from the time 


1This idea M. Paris would trace to biblical legends: the rod 
of ne which buds, thus designing him to be the husband 
of Mary; or to episodes in other poems of the cycle. A 
more striking parallel seems to me to be found in the German 
epic, where ge mund draws the sword from the oak, unless 
perhaps, indeed, the latter may have been the original of a 
popular story which had crept over the German border and 
which was utilized by Robert. 
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of Chrétien de Troies and for the indulgence 
of Arthur towards him. 

The ‘ Merlin’ of Robert had a sequel by his 
own hand, the ‘ Perceval’ (perhaps also an 
intermediate poem on the adventures of 
Alain). The ‘Perceval’ did not, however, 
meet with much favor; it was soon crowded 
out of the series by the ‘ Lancelot,’ which new 
arrangement of the story demanded a eonnect- 
ing link that should relate the end of Merlin’s 
adventures and the history of Arthur up to the 
arrival of Lancelot. Several writers tried to 
fillthe gap. The one of the Huth MS. evi- 
dently had the least success, as other versions 
were preferred to his. 

His work proceeds from the crowning of 
Arthur, and to be consistent he claims to be 
Robert de Boron. M. Paris shows by many 
discrepancies that he is not. A character 
for deceit being thus established in the anony- 
mous writer, another falsification which inter- 
ests literary history is easily pointed out. 
The continuator of the ‘Merlin’ of the Huth 
MS. pretends that he is translating from a 
Latin book on the legend of the Grail and 
that to lighten his task he has asked his lord 
‘*Helye, qui a esté mes compains a armes,”’ 
to translate a branch of the book which he 
calls ‘li contes del brait.’’ Further on he 
shows Hélie at work, and finally declares that 
the branch is finished. All this, with other 
allusions, proves that there existed a work, 
probably in prose, called ‘li Contes del Brait,” 
from the last cry of Merlin, written by a cer- 
tain Hélie. This story is lost in French, but 
is partially preserved here and there in a 
Spanish translation of ‘ Merlin’ bearing the 
title of ‘El Baladro del sabio Merlin.’ The 
rubrics and the closing chapter of this transla- 
tion are appended by M. Paris to the Introduc- 
tion. From these references the story may 
be drawn, somewhat as follows : Baudemagus, 
angered at seeing Tor, his junior, given a 
seat before him at the Round Table, leaves the 
court of Arthur, undergoes many adventures, 
and finally arrives in the forest of Darnantes. 
In this same forest, four days before, Merlin 
had been shut up in the ‘ Tomb of the Lovers’ 
by Ninienne,? to whom he had taught his arts. 

2This appears to be the true form of the name: also Ni- 


niane, Nivienne, etc. Vivienne or Viviane seem to be wrong 
readings of the MSS. 
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On it she had replaced the sword, which ten 
men could scarcely lift, and had sealed it to 
the tomb by incantations. Attracted by the 
laments of Merlin, Baudemagus strives to raise 
the sword, but is told by the sage that no one 
save her who placed him there can free him. 
In terror Baudemagus falls to the ground, 
whereupon ‘‘un poco despues de hora nona”’ 
(the allusion is obvious and might suggest the 
origin of the notion) Merlin utters his last cry, 
which sounded through the kingdom of 
Logres. The candles in the hands of the 
thirteen kings went out and many marvels were 
accomplished, as Merlin himself had pre- 
dicted.3 

The author of this story is without doubt a 
person called Hélie, a name not infrequent 
among writers of the Middle Ages. Who 
this particular Hélie may be is not yet de- 
termined, but the allusions to him in the Huth 
MS. have been curiously twisted. From a 
comrade in arms of the pretended Robert de 
Boron he becomes (in subsequent stories as in 
‘Guiron le Courtois’ and in an epilog to 
‘Tristan’) a relative of Robert ; and finally 
blooms out into literary history as a writer on 
the Grail, Hélie de Boron—all of which is 
exploded by the publication of the original. 
Seeking now the sources of the sequel to the 
‘ Merlin’ of the Huth MS. M. Paris finds that it 
is, in large part, a development of indications 
found in the ‘Conte du Brait,’ ‘ Lancelot,’ 
‘Mort Arthur’ and the prose ‘ Tristan,’ all of 
which were unknown to Robert de Boron. 
Other material was doubtless drawn from 
various episodes of Breton stories, and the 
whole supplemented by poor inventions of 
the author himself. As the readers of the 
Middle Ages preferred other sequels of the 
‘Merlin’ of Robert to this, its influence in 
France was notimportant. It offers, however, 
peculiar interest to English-speaking peoples, 
in that it was employed, much abridged, by 
Malory. It serves the latter as the original 
for his first four books, minus chapters v-xv1 
of Book I, which are taken from the common 

3The end of Merlin is much more dramatic than that in the 
ordinary version and, so far as we can ascertain inthe Huth 
MS., Vivien appears ina much more favorable light. Mer- 
lin teaches her his art in order to win her over, and she, 


while preserving her honor, hates him for his intentions and 
finally destroys him, thus strongly pointing a moral. 
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version of ‘ Merlin.’ The author of the Huth 
MS. wrote not far from 1225-30; was probably 
from North-east France ; like Robert de Boron 
he did not know England. 

Having thus analyzed the MS. as preserved, 
M. Paris passes to a conjecture of the nature 
of the part that is lost. He points out that 
the anonymous author has given an intimation 
of his plan in a passage on folio 125 of the MS. 
There he states that the narrative will be divi- 
ded into three equal parts of 125 folios each: 
the first corresponds to the ‘Joseph’ and the 


‘Merlin’ of Robert de Boron, plus 50 folios of 


the continuation; the second reaches to the 
commencement of the Grail, and in the Huth 
MS. lacks about 20 folios; the third ends with 
the death of Lancelot and Mark, and is entirely 
wanting. This third part M. Paris concludes, 
from the allusions in ‘Merlin’ and in other 
works that refer to ‘Merlin,’ to be a Quest of 
the Grail. This ‘Quest,’ like the ‘Merlin,’ 
was attributed to Robert de Boron; was 
known to the author of the prose ‘Tristan ;’ 
and resembled greatly the ‘ Quest’ commonly 
assigned to Walter Map, in fact was probably 
the original of the latter, which was early in- 
corporated into the ‘ Lancelot.’ 

This prediction was unexpectedly verified 
the same year it was made (M. Paris signs the 
Introduction July 14th, 1887), and in a manner 
most flattering to the penetration of M. Paris, 
by the publication of a Portuguese translation 
of the ‘Quest (See Notes III, col. 49) by Dr. 
von Reinhardstéttner, which is in reality the 
missing part of the work of the pretended 
Robert de Boron (See Romania XVI, p. 582). 
The importance of this discovery on the his- 
tory of the cycle we may hope to see demon- 
strated soon by M. Paris himself.4 


F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


4So far as determined, the work on the Grail legend in its 
early form may be thus arranged: Robert de Boron is the 
author of at least three poems which are preserved as follows 
‘Joseph of Arimathea,’ of which we possess the original 
complete and several MSS. of the prose versions ; ‘ Merlin,’ 
original 504 v., and several MSS. of the prose version; 
‘ Perceval,’ one MS. of the prose version. The‘ Perceval,’ 
being unpopular, gave way to another conclusion, which 
necessitated a connecting story. Thus, for ‘ Perceval’ in 
the plan of Robert we havea ‘Sequel to Merlin’ and a 
‘Quest,’ which latter was finally united to the ‘ Lancelot.’ 
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Die Berliner Handschrift des Decameron, 
von A. TosLerR. [Sitzungsberichte der K6- 
niglich Preussischen Academie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin]. It is perhaps, after all, not 
surprising that a work so well known and so 
often printed as the Decameron should still 
have no critical edition which the future his- 
torian of the Italian language could use with 
any safety. And yet the Decameron is cer- 
tainly one of the most important monuments 
of early Italian prose. But then, the pretty 
stories and graceful style of Boccaccio have 
doubtless rather repelled than attracted the 
severe labors of the grammarian. At last, a 
good beginning has been made, and if those 
who follow Prof. Tobler perform their task 
with the same thoroughness and keenness, we 
shall ultimately have an edition of the De- 
cameron of great value to the grammarian 
and lexicographer. 

In this pamphlet we have :— 

1. An accurate description of a MS. of the 
Decameron the writing of which is not later 
than the very beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This MS. is part of the Hamilton col- 
lection of the Berlin library ; 

2. Acarefully compiled list of the corrupt 
passages which are common to the Berlin 
text and to the Mannelli text; 

3. A list of passages in the Berlin text 
which offer a better reading than that of the 
Mannelli text; many of these readings have 
already been introduced into editions of Boc- 
caccio from other MSS., or conjecturally ; 

4. Corrupt readings which are found in the 
Berlin MS. but not in the Mannelli text ;° 

5. A list of divergent readings either of 
which may be adopted without changing the 
meaning of the text; 

6. A list of divergent readings where the 
adoption of one or the other would change 
somewhat the meaning of the text. 

Prof. Tobler shows conclusively that the 
Berlin MS. is not a copy of the Mannelli, and 
makes it appear very probable that the reverse 
is the case. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


P. B. Marcou. 


BRIEF MENTION 
Apropos of Dr. Schilling’s recent review of 


the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar in 
these columns, the Editors desire to state that 
the entire review was furnished tothe NoTEs 
at one time, its subsequent division into two 
parts being simply incidental to editorial con- 
siderations ; so that the spirit and fairness of 
the article in question can be judged only 
with reference to its effect as an undivided 
whole. As for the title of the review, we are 
assured that it was already chosen before the 
appearance of the article onthe same subject 
in our December number; and the paper 
throughout was written quite independently 
of any suggestion from the author of that 
article. 


Professor F. Max Miiller has published a 
new volume, which comprises a collection of 
essays, notes, and letters relating to ety- 
mological, anthropological and antiquarian 
topics, and has named it ‘Biographies of 
Words, and the Home of the Aryas’ (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York). This volume 
belongs to that class of semi-popular scien- 
tific writings in which Max Miiller has few 
equals in the charm of captivating generaliza- 
tion and readableness, and it is sure to find 
its peculiar place on every shelf by the side 
of the household ‘‘ Chips.’’ General readers 
will here find some things to satisfy their 
craving for those inspired deductions that 
spurn the scientific scaffolding by which ordi- 
nary mortals raise themselves to the appre- 
hension of a truth; here is the philologist, to 
their own liking, not painfully and weakly 
ever holding fast to the dead weight of the 
logic of facts lest, perchance, the wings of 
his spirit may waft him through the free air of 
direct perception towards the very sun and 
center of absolute knowledge. But if Max 
Miiller knows how to give one a refreshing 
airing, and to disappoint one afterwards by 
not providing the healthful meal for which the 
appetite has been sharpened, this is but one 
side of his character. Heis a great scholar, 
and always gives the scientific man something 
to think about. Whatever our tastes may be 
we are all obliged to read his books, whether 
for admonition of how subjects should, or 
should not be treated; of how things are, or 
are not. In the present instance the ‘biogra- 
phy’ of the word fersonais alone enough to 
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save the whole volume. The author is at his 
best in sketching the life of this word that has 
played a marvelously significant réle through 
many centuries. 


In the ‘Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science,’ Fifth 
Series, No. XI, is to be found a succinct and 
interesting treatment of ‘‘ Seminary Libraries 
and University Extension,’’ by Dr. H. B. 
Adams, Editor. This account is confined, of 
course, to history and allied subjects, but, as 
the system here noted is precisely the same 
for linguistic investigations, we would heart- 
ily recommend the article to all modern lan- 
guage professors seeking light on Seminary 
Methods. The same writer has published 
‘ The Study of History in American Colleges 
and Universities ’ (Bureau of Education, Circu- 
lar of Information No. 2, 1887) which, we 
hope, will suggest to some of our earnest 
workers the propriety of a similar study for 
the modern languages, or a department of 
them, in the United States. A history of 
English, German or Romance studies in our 
_ colleges would reveal an extraordinary de- 
velopment in the past few years of an im- 
portant branch of education. No greater 
revolution has taken place in any department 
of our educational system than that which 
might be traced out just here. 


We have received a contribution that is 
likely to do important service for the science 
of dialectology: ‘Grammatikalische und 
lexikalische Arbeiten iiber die lebenden 
Mundarten der langue d’Oc und der langue 
d’Oil,’ by Dr. D. Behrens [Deprint from the 
IX. vol. of Zeitschrift f. Neufranzos. Spr. u. 
Litteratur. Oppeln u. Leipzig; Eugen 
Franck’s Buchhandlung]. In this monograph 
the writer has presented in the space of 125 
octavo pages an historical survey of all the 
principal publications bearing on North and 
South French dialects, with here and there 
short characterizations of the work noted. 
Every one who has attempted to make such 
a list will be able to appreciate the difficulties 
and amount of labor attending it, and feel the 
more grateful to Dr. B. that he has compiled a 
bibliography so useful and so nearly complete 
as this is. For all those interested in dialect 


matters it isan indispensable help; to supple- 


ment it will be comparatively easy, now that 
the first steps in this direction have been 
taken. It remains tocontinue the good work 
by publishing bibliographies of original works 
in the individual patois. When these texts 
shall have been made accessible to foreign 
scholars, the materials necessary for dialect 
investigation, especially for the important 
categories of Syntax, Morphology and Sema- 
siology, will be at hand, and will doubtless 
attract a goodly number of zealous workers. 


Sievers’ Anglo-Saxon Grammar holds an 
altogether unique place, being the only full 
treatment of the early forms of our language 
according to the most accurate scholarship. 
It is therefore a just matter of natural pride 
that an American translator has made this 
indispensable work accessible in English. A 
further element of gratification is the gener- 
ous acceptance, throughout our country, of 
Professor Cook’s version that has encouraged 
him so soon after the author’s own second 
edition to give us the corresponding edition 
of the translation (Ginn & Co., Boston). 
When Professor Cook first came to the pre- 
paration of his English version it will be re- 
membered that he could not escape the 
responsible duty of making many variations 
from the original, by incorporating a large 
body of additional matter which the author 
had collected and published separately subse- 
quent to his first edition. By carefully per- 
forming this editorial task, Professor Cook at 
once gave us the work in a form that properly 
stood mid-way between the first and second 
editions of the original. After the author 
had himself brought his work to embrace his 
recent modifications, it is clear that the Eng- 
lish version could be made to correspond 
more closely to the original than before. Aid 
this has been accomplished by Prof. Cook, 
whose second edition conforms in all es- 
sentials to the second edition of the author. 
Prof. Cook has however added a new feature 
which deserves to be mentioned. He has not 
only expanded and corrected the somewhat 
unsatisfactory ‘index of words’ of the origi- 
nal, but has added five supplementary indices 
in which are collected the Gothic, the O. H. 
German, the Old Saxon, the Old Norse, the 
Latin and the Greek words that receive inci- 
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dental consideration in the body of the work. 

Any criticism of this excellent grammar can 
only pertain to minor details, and these will 
not be entered upon at this time. Merely one 
observation shall be made, namely, that there 
are serious omissions in the chapter on the 
Numerals. The student will in vain turn to 
these pages for information on the method of 
counting. by subtraction by means of /és, 
wana or bitan, as for example, Chron. 641, he 
rixode ‘twa les Xxx geara; Chron. 972 he 
was ba ana wana Xxx wintra,.etc. So too we 
should be told how fractional. parts were ex- 
pressed ; and Aea// in expressions: of number 
is a very interesting and important phenome- 
non. Noristhe word twéde recorded here, 
and yet it is not of rare occurrence, a single 
example may. suffice: wydle-bonne on cetele 
0d p se weta sie twede on bewylled, Leech. 
II, 332. 

The work of translation has been. so ‘ad- 
mirably done that it weré quité unfair to lay 
stress upon the few ‘instarices of slight inad- 
vertence. It is seldom that Professor Cook 
has, as in the case of the first period of § 31, 


relaxed his hold upon his author,..and, it 


useless to look for another instance‘of such a 
curious and rather mischievous mistranslation 
as that in $340 of by ‘“‘we whom,” 
instead of ‘us whom;’ the. ambiguity of nos 
guos must have tripped the unwary. 

In a recent circular issued by the American 
Dante Society, the Council: of the Society 
“desire to call attention “to the collection 


of works on Dante in the Library of Har-. 


vard College, in Cambridge, a collection 
which the Society has made it one of its 
special objects to bring together, and to which 
it yearly adds as many works as it is able to 
procure. The collection now numbers over a 
thousand volumes, and may be freely consulted 
at the Library by every one, and under certain 
restrictions may be used by members of the 
Society who live at a distance. A detailed 
Catalogue is in course of publication.in the 
Harvard University Bulletin, and will be issued 
separately as soon as completed.” All cor- 
respondence with reference to the collection 
should be addressed to Mr. William C. Lane, 
Asst. Librarian, Harvard College Library, 
In charge of the Dante Collection. 
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_ by those familiar with the older treatise. 


time. 


It is with pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce the establishment in New York City of 
an organisation entitled: ‘‘ The Modern Lan- 
guages Publishing Company,’’ whose object 
will be to publish from time to time works 
that may meet the demands, both in matter 
and method, of the recent development of 
modern language study in America. The ad- 
dress of the company is 150 Nassau Street. 


A useful help to students of Moliére has 
appeared in the second revised:edition of F. 
Hermann Fritsche’s ‘Moliérestudien: Ein 
Namenbuch zu Moliére’s Werken, mit phi- 
lologischen und historischen Erlauterungen 
(Berlin; Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). The 


‘first edition of this work was published in 
-1868, since which: time important and varied 


researches have been carried on in this branch 
of Frerich literature both in and out of France. 
The text followed is that of Despois and 
Mesnard, and ‘the object of the author is to’ 
give here the results of recent investigation 
as to the explanation.of proper names and. 
character-types used by the poet. To this 


_ end evidence is drawn from his contemporaries 
and predecessors, and the studies. are laid 


under contribution which the author has pub- 
lished from time to time in Herrig’s: Archiv 


_and in Schweitzer’s Moli2re-Museum ;~ The 
. range of names has been extended and hence, 
-naturally, a number of new articles added, 


while only a few of the old ones have_remain- 


_ed untouched ; the most of them have been 


entirely recast : ‘‘ Was vor zwanzig Jahren galt 
gilt grossenteils heute nicht mehr.’? Working. 
in this spirit, the author has given us virtually 
a new book, as will be recognised at a glance 
The 
onomastic interpretations here bear both 
upon general and special significations : gene- 
ral, as to their origin and primitive meaning ; 
special, as to their restricted use by Moliére 
and other comic poets before and after his 
Hence, in addition to etymological 
notes, the author often gives the poetic charac- _ 


ter of the names as represented in tradition, 


in the manners and customs of the time, etc. - 
and the treatise thus becomes a valuable con- 
tribution to the general history -of onomato- 
logy as well as specially to that of the great 
French poet. The Namenbuch covers about 
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230 octavo pages, preceded bya preliminary 
study of thirty pages on proper geographi- 
cal and ethnographical names. 

Encouraged by the publication of ‘Les 
Miserables’ in the original French, WILLIAM 
R. JENKINs (New York) proposes to publish 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ and ‘Notre- 
Dame de Paris,’ during the coming year. As 
the last number of his interesting series, 
‘Romans Choisis,’ the same publisher has 
given us ‘La Neuvaine de Colette,’ a bright 
and amusing romance recently published 
anonymously inthe Revue des Deux Mondes. 


_ The perplexing question, Can the art of 
English Composition be taught? is admirably 
answered in one of the recent ‘Monographs 
on Education! (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) 
entitled ‘ English in the Preparatory Schools,’ 
by Ernest W. Huffcut, Instructor in English 
in Cornell University. Teachers in secondary 
schools should read this pamphlet if they 
would know the true doctrine of primary in- 
struction in English. It would be difficult to 
point to a more rational discussion of the 
practical matter of early laying the founda- 
tion of a clear and effective style in writings. 
This can be done, as the writer shows, in ac- 
cordance with the natural laws of the mind’s 
operations and growth, and by the avoidance 
of the system, historically in bad repute, of 
requiring ‘‘the tale of the bricks’? when no 
straw is provided. The ‘essay writing’ bond- 
age that embitters so many experiences in 
early lifecan legitimately be converted into 
a willing and pleasurable service that will 
surely produce results of just the desired 
kind. 

The American reprint of Lamartine’s charm- 
ing idyll, ‘Graziella,’ by W. R. Jenkins (850 
Sixth Ave., N. Y.) calls again attention tothe 
industry and enterprise of this house, which is 
rapidly supplying us with a choice of French 
standard works of the recent literature. The 
appearance of the volume, to correspond with 
its contents, is bright and attractive. Among 
the announcements for the near future we re- 
mark ‘ Cing Mars,’ by Alfred de Vigny, with 
English notes, and H. Truan’s ‘ Les Grands 
Ecrivains Frangais.’ The latter will be a 
_most valuable addition to the means of pre- 
senting the chief points of French literature 
in the class-room. 


PERSONALS. 


Professor Joseph L. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of English and Modern 
Languages in Trinity College, N. Carolina. 
Mr. Armstrong attended Randolph Macon 
College (Va.) for some time, but was compell- 
ed to leave before taking his degree. After 
quitting college (1878), he spent two years in 
teaching, then passed one year (1880-81) at the 
Johns Hopkins University, devoting himself 
especially to English; after this he went to 
the University of Leipsic, where he spent one’ 
year studying with Wiilker, Brugmann and 
Techmer. Returning to America, he was en- 
gaged in teaching for the following two years, 
when he was appointed Professor of English 
and Modern Languages in Central College 
(Mo.), and he remained there during 1885-86. 
His health failing, he resigned and spent the 
following year in teaching an academic school 
in Va., whence he passed to the appointment 
noted above. 


Professor J. S. Griffin was appointed at the 
opening of the present Academic year to the 


' chair of Modern Languages in Garfield Uni- 


versity (Kansas). He was graduated at Abing- 
don (now Eureka) College (Ill.) in 1873, and 
received ‘he Master’s degree from the same 
institution three years later. After gradu- 
ation, he spent ten years as Principaland Su- 
perintendent of Graded Schools in Illinois, 
and three years as principal of a_ private 
school in Tennessee. He is now engaged on 
a translation of Droysen’s ‘Grundriss der His- 
torik’ and Florian’s ‘Gonzalve de Cordoue.’ 


Mr. F. V. Paget was appointed at the begin- 
ning of the present academic year, Instructor 
in French and Spanish in the University of 
California (Berkely). Mr. Paget is a native of 
France, where he received his early education ; 
in 1862, he obtained the diploma of Bachelier 
és lettres, at the Faculté des lettres of Stras- 
burg, and in 1865, that of Bachelier és scien- 
ces, atGrenoble. In 1876, he came to Ameri- 
ca and has been teaching privately and in 
schools of San Francisco up to the date of his 
present appointment. He is an occasional 
contributor to the Overland Monthly, where 
he has published papers on Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


Revue Critique. No. 52.—Huffer, G., Der hei- 
lige Bernard von Clairvaux. Erster Band: Vorstu- 
dien (I. L.).—Robiquet, P., De Joannis Aurati poetae 
etc., (P. de Nolhac).—@azier, A., Huvres poétiques de 
Boileau (A. Delboulle) 1888, No. |.—Kitchin, D. B., 
An introduction to the study of provencal (M. H.)— 
Cherot, H., Etude sur la vie et les ceuvres du P. Le 
Moyne (1602-1671) (F. Hémon).—No. 3.—Paris, G@. et 
Ulrich, J., Merlin, roman en prose du XIIle siécle 
(4).—Revilliout, Ch., Antoine Gonebaud, chevalier de 
Méré, etc., (T. de L.).—No. 4,—La Chanson de Roland, 
traduction far LZ. Clédat (A. T.).—Pakscher, A., Die 
Chronologie der Gedichte Petrarcas (P. de Nolhac).— 
Scherer, E., Melchior Grimm (Ch. J.). 


Revue BLeve, 1888, No. |.—Lemaitre, J., M. Paul 
Verlaine et les poétes symbolistes et décadents.— 
Barine, A., Le mariage de Thomas Carlyle-—No. 2.— 
Larroumet, G., Les Comédiens et les Moeurs, étude 
historique.—No. 3.—Darmesteter. J., Poésie anglaise. 
Miss Mary Robinson.—Larroumet, @., Les Comédiens 
et les Mucers, étude historique (suite et fin).— No. 4. 
—Bigot, Charles, Le roman psychologique comtem- 
porain.—Mensonges de M. Paul Bourget.—Alexandre, 
R., Les débuts littéraires d’Eugéne Labiche. 

La NouveLLe Revue.—ler janvier, Red, E., Gia- 
como Leopardi, d’aprés des publications nouvelles. 


Rev. pes Deux Monbes.—15 janvier.—Brunetiere, 
F., La littérature personnelle.—ler février, Brune- 
tlere, F., Les métaphores de Victor Hugo. 


Nuova ANTOLOGIA.—1888, Fasc |—Carducel, G., 
a proposito di una recente edizione delle odi di Gio- 
vanni Fantoni. 

ANDOVER REVIEW —1888, January, Williams, 8. C., 
William Wordsworth.—February, Huff, L. J., The 
Christian character of Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenie auf Tau- 
ris.” 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY—1888, February, Lathrop, G. 
P., George Meredith, The Coleorton Papers. 


GOTTINGISCHE GELEHRTE ANZEIGEN, 1888. No. 
1.—Huffer, G., Der heilige Bernard von Clairvaux (v. 
Druffel). 


DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG, IX, No. 
Ascoli, G. I., Sprachwissenschaftliche Briefe, Uber- 
setzung von Brauno Gititerbock (F. Hartmann).— 
Braune, W., Althochdeutsche Grammatik (R. Hen- 
ning).—Koerting, H., Geschichte des franzésischen 
Romans im 17. Jahrhundert (M. von Waldberg).—No, 
2.—Snider, D. J., Goethe’s Faust (E. Schmidt).— 
Bernhard, W., Die Werke des Trobadors N’At de Mons 
(O. Schultz).—No. 3.—Brandes, G., Die Litteratur des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts etc., II. Band. (Minor). 
—Murray, J. A. H., A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Part ITI. (J. Zupitza).—No. 4. 
—Beurath, P., Vocalschwankungen bei Otfried (J. 
Seemtiller). 


NATIONAL Review, 1888, January.—Egerton, H. E., 
Two views of the Novelist.—February, Austin, A., 
Mr. Matthew Arnold on the loves of the poets. 


LITERARISCHES CENTRALBLATT, 1888, NR. 
Diez, Fr., Etymologisches Wérterbuch der roma- 
nischen sprachen. 5 Ausg. Mit einem Anhang von 
Scheler, Aug., (H. K—ng).—Michaelis, H., Neues 
Worterbuch der portugiesischen u. deutschen 
Sprache.1 Th. Portugiesisch-Deutsch (H. K—ng).— 
Gering, H., Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda (-gk).— 
Hassenstein, G., Ludwig Uhland.—Nr, 2.—Dante 
Alighieri, Commedia and Canzoniere. Translated by 
Plumptre. E. H., Vol. II. (H. K—ng).—Cherot, H., 
Etude sur la vie et les cuvres du P. Le Moyne (1602- 
71) (H. K—ng).—Nr. 4.—Korting, G., Grundriss der 
Geschichte der englishen Literatur (R. W.).—Crize- 
nach, W., Der itlteste Faustprolog.—Rochholz, E. L., 
Wanderlegenden aus der oberdeutschen Pestzeit von 
1348 bis 1350 (Rho. K56).—Nr. 5.—Bleibtreu, K., Ge- 
schichte der englischen Literatur. 1. Bd. Die Renais- 
sance und Classicitit (R. W.)—Pfister, H. von, Mun- 
dartliche und stammheitliche Nachtriige zu Vilmar’s 
Idiotikon von Hessen (R. K.) 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEN DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 
ll, 1.—Klee, Ausgeftihrter Lehrplan ftir den 
deutschen Unt. an den Unter- und Mittelklassen 
eines sichs. Gymn.—Huther, A., Ueber die realistisch- 
en Elemente von Goethes Hermann und Dorothea. 


ARCHIV FUR LITTERATURGESCHICHTE. (HRSG. 
v. Dr. FRANZ SCHNORR Vv. CAROLSFELD.) VOL. 
XV, Part !V.—Funch, Heinrich, Ein Sttick aus 
Klopstocks Messias in ursprtinglicher Fassung.— 
Jacoby, Daniel, Herder und J. W. Petersen.—Freiherr 
v. Biedermann, Woldemar. Zweite Fortsetzung der 
Nachtriige zu “ S. Hirzels Verzeichniss einer Goethe- 
Bibliothek, hrsg. v. L. Hirzel” und zu “ Goethes 
Briefen von F, Strehlke.”—E.-Minor, Briefe von Fried- 
rich Schlegel. (With this number the Archiv ceases 
to be issued). 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE, VOL. 
XX, PART Ii.—Kelle, Joh., Verbum und nomen in 
Notkers de syllogismis, de partibus logicae, de rheto- 
rica arte, de musica.—Matthias, E., Ein pasquill aus 
der zeit des Schmalkaldischen Krieges.—Giske, H., 
Uber aneinanderreihung der strophen in der mittel- 
hochdeutschen lyrik.—Keltner, E., Zur Kritik des 
Nibelungenliedes. VIII. Die texte A und B.—Erd- 
mann, 0., Particip des praeteritums in passivischer 
bedeutung mit aden statt mit sein verbunden.— 
Andresen, K. &., Der teufel in deutschen geschlechts- 
namen.—Kettner, G., Zur domscene des Goethischen 
Faust.—Holstein, H., Der dramatiker Marcus Pfeffer. 

GERMANIA. VIERTES HEFT.—Marold, C., Otfrids 
Beziehungen zu den biblischen Dichtungen des 
Juvencus, Sedulius, Arator.—Grimme, Fr., Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der Minnestinger, II.—Schnell, Her- © 
mann, Zu den Miinchener Bruchstticken von Marien- 
legenden.—Wlislocki, H., Die Miusethurmsage in 
Siebenbtirgen. Von den drei Frauen.—tallee, J. H., 
Segensprtiche.—Sprenger, R., Zu Gerhard von Minden. 
—Rehorn, K., Der heilige Kumernus oder die heilige. 
Wilgefortis.Singer, 8., Verzeichniss der in der 
erzbischiéflichen Diécesanbibliothek in Erlau vor- 
handenen altdeutschen Codices.—Bartsch, K., Bruch- 
stlicke aus Strickers Kar!.—Singer, 8,, Zum Willehalm 
Wolframs von Eschenbach. 
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